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SHIPPING CONFERENCES. 


E 


Ir is now well known that many important branches of in- 
dustry in England have been organised as Trusts, and that agree- 
ments and associations are very common on every hand. ‘The 
researches of Mr. Macrosty have placed us in possession of facts 
which are being added to every month. But no “Trust problem” 
could be said to have arisen in this country, as it had done in 
America and Germany, until the Shipping Conferences drew 
public attention. I doubt if any evidence could be of greater 
interest or picturesqueness than that which was offered to the 
recent Royal Commission on this subject. We are dealing with 
a trade that is peculiarly British, which affects every other trade 
in a special way, and which has features not quite analogous to 
those of manufacture, or even of land transport. The American 
inquiry into Trusts does not touch this trade; and American 
writers on ocean transport pay practically no attention to shipping 
rebates. There has for some time been a keen but partisan dis- 
cussion of the subject in shipping journals in this country; but, 
except for some references in the Committees on Shipping Subsi- 
dies, the recent Report is our first contribution to exact know- 
ledge. It isa fascinating study of development and organisation. 
The economic issues are of the most delicate kind, and new light 
is thrown on the old problem of the “fairness” of free competi- 
tion. The imagination is touched by picture after picture of the 
liner and the tramp—“ swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom, that 
weave us main to main”—the tea-boats at Colombo, the surf- 
boats at Lagos, the easy going and patient landing of the freights 
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for Western South America. A big ship is the finest thing we 
make. But this is the trade that has first brought us the problem 
of monopoly. To understand that problem some description of 
conditions is necessary. 


II. 


The distinction between the tramp and the liner has been 
enhanced by the Conferences to such a point that tramps have 
been practically identified with non-Conference boats. This way 
of looking at things would be fallacious, for more than one reason. 
In the first place, there are unions of tramp boats, as in the 
Baltic trade, as well as a sailing-ship union, to maintain equal 
conditions. What is of more importance is that there are not 
two kinds of trade but three, though there are only two kinds 
of boats to do them. We should beg the question at issue alto- 
gether if we assumed that the Conference boats only carried line 
cargo, which tramps could not economically take. If this were 
so, it would not be necessary to impose rebates in the line trade. 
The existence of this system admits that there is a trade which 
either tramps or liners can do. We shall see, too, that even 
the tramp trade proper is not secure against invasion by the liner. 

It is the development of trade which brings about the separa- 
tion of duties. The trade of a new district is usually rough, 
bulky, and irregular. There are not many merchants, and small 
boats will do. The exporter, when he has a sufficient cargo, fills 
a boat and sends it to the best market. His outward cargo, in 
turn, is the boat’s return cargo; and the boat is available because 
it was expected or known that such a cargo was to be had. He 
cannot rely on the boat unless the boat can rely on him. This is 
tramp, or, more strictly, “charter” trade. The boat has no 
loyalty to any ports or routes; it may start outward not knowing 
its final destination ; meantime its owners are looking everywhere 
for a return freight. Commonly it has a triangular route, one 
arm of which is in ballast. But it fills up with one cargo of one 
kind—that is the special feature of charter trade. 

As the trade of a district develops, there is a more constant 
demand for the import of machinery and auxiliary materials, of 
the domestic goods of resident merchants, and so forth. The 
export in turn needs larger ships; and it increases in variety. If 
the import of harvesting machines comes from America, there is 
in return a set of the export toward America. This is the begin- 
ning of a line. For it is evident that, as boats increase in size, 
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it is more difficult for any one exporter to give a full cargo ; others 
make up the space, with the same or different goods ; and as soon 
as a cargo is composite in this manner, the time of sailing cannot 
await the convenience of any one exporter. There must be a 
fixed date; and then the fixed dates will repeat at more or less 
regular intervals. This is line trade, to and from definite places, 
with composite cargoes, at definite times. The old tramp boats 
may themselves become the new liners; this is quite common. 

But a line trade does not dispense with a charter trade. Full 
cargoes may constantly be obtainable, and they will attract the 
tramp boats to come there directly, or from a near port at which 
they have unloaded. In the competition of the two trades, the 
liner will tend to get the long contracts, since the tramp is less 
able to bind itself ahead ; and it has the advantages in speed and 
facilities which bigger boats can offer. In this there is no great 
difference from any other trade, where long contracts and chance 
bargains go in and out with each other. 

But there are intermediate forms of trade which considerably 
affect the question. It is not through love of a roving life, but 
through the necessities of freight, that the tramp goes hither and 
thither. If it can get a guarantee it will take it. And we find 
that there are season trades—like cocoa and cotton—to which a 
boat will attach itself for a time, practically as a liner in full 
cargoes. Or there may be a special demand for cement for 
harbour works in Brazil for some months, in which case a tramp 
will be ready to take the contract. It is the freight that com- 
mands the boat, whether liner or tramp. And just as the tramp 
may run in a line for a season, the liner will pick up a tramp 
cargo if it can. Eastern liners, if not full up, will call at Barce- 
lona for oranges; Brazilian liners will pick up iron ore at Rio. 
Or, again, in busy times the lines will charter tramp boats for a 
season. 

In between charter and line cargoes comes a form of trade that 
may be of great importance—the berth trade. This is line cargo 
carried under tramp conditions. The boat does not sail regularly ; 
it goes “on the berth” until it has a sufficient freight, from many 
sources, of mixed cargo. Not all line cargoes are in a hurry; 
a boat on the berth will do, provided the time of its sailing is 
not very greatly delayed. And as the loading of boats is done by 
brokers who are in touch with many customers at once, it is 
clear that a cargo may be found for a boat of this kind without 
great difficulty, and that there is a place for it in the organisa- 
tion of the trade. It is cheaper because it is slower ; it may touch 
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somewhere else for more cargo, and discharge at more than one 
place.* 

As a rule the liner is the bigger, faster, and better-equipped 
boat. But this cannot always be assumed, since many a liner 
has been a tramp, and may revert to vagrancy, or go on the berth. 
That “the liner is a lady” is certain, oddly enough, only if she 
is a mail boat. The best cargo boats are bigger and better than 
many liners. In recent times steam and the telegraph have 
made rapid changes in the efficiency of the whole trade ; competi- 
tion has compelled the line boats especially to become larger 
every decade, and the economy of big boats has been great enough 
to make it necessary to deepen, at very great cost, the chief 
European ports, fitting the waterways to the ships, instead of the 
ships to the harbours. 


IIT. 


The extent to which each kind of shipping would naturally exist 
in a country’s trade varies with the position and chief products 
of that country. <A good deal of dovetailing would take place, 
tramps being called at times into the line trade, or liners going 
on tramp or to other routes. This would be an economy, since, 
with an absolute separation of the trades, the lines would need 
to maintain and charge on their rates the maximum line tonnage 
needed at any time, and so with the tramps. Nations vary con- 
siderably in the extent of their line trade. In England, from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the tonnage owned, and about half 
the value, is tramp tonnage. In Norway and Sweden the ratio is 
still higher. France and Germany have a growing preponderance 
of line boats. America is served by British line boats, often on 
time-charter. Her own mercantile marine is steadily diminish- 
ing in tonnage. 

That the lines would have, in the usual case where trade is of 
all kinds, a natural advantage in the carriage of finer goods and 
general mixed cargo, is admitted in both the evidence and the 
Report of the Commission. The Majority Report dwells on this 
natural advantage as regards both the outward and inward trades 
of this country. Thus the homeward trade from the Cape, the 
tea trade from the East, and the North Atlautic trade, belong 


1 y, Mr. Russell Smith’s Organisation of Ocean Commerce, ch. iv. The berth 
trade is not, I believe, referred to in the recent Report. The Conference system has 
practically made it appear that there are only two kinds of trade, I think the 
tramp owners who gave evidence may have had the berth trade in their minds, as 
well as the charter trade. 
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by nature to the liners. But in the great mass of our homeward 
trade, since it consists of the rough goods which are the raw 
materials of our industry, the tramp can always find full cargoes, 
and is, in fact, indispensable. In our outward trade coal, cement, 
or iron goods in bulk are similarly the tramp’s business ; and she 
may expect a share of the berth trade. 

If the liner, by the nature of her service, has a natural advan- 
tage for a certain kind of trade,! and a fair hold on others, the 
amount of line tonnage would naturally adapt itself, as investment 
does everywhere, to all these expectations. The line rates will be 
fixed so as to allow for the maintenance of a regular service during 
both good and bad seasons. There will, of course, be incidents 
of competition between line and line, or liner and tramp: from 
these no trade can be free. But, on the whole, we find in the 
shipping trade what we find elsewhere : that every business has 
“its stronghold, its outworks, and its field of battle.” * The liner 
may carry line cargo, berth cargo, or tramp cargo. Under open 
conditions, such as exist in the export trade of America, the inter- 
play has not destroyed trade stability. 


¥Y¥. 


_Competition in the shipping trade has been very greatly in- 
creased since the steamboat superseded the sailer. Charter rates 
are subject to great fluctuation, through the conditions and uncer- 
tainty of the trade. In the line trade it is possible that the 
bounties granted by other countries on navigation and tonnage 
may have overstocked the market. But other causes can be 
shown that are less artificial. — 

The import trade of this country consists very largely of raw 
materials, or rough cargo. The export consists mainly of manu- 
factured products that occupy far less space in proportion to their 
value. The homeward trade therefore requires more ship’s room 
than the outward; in other words, more ships arrive than there 
are back freights for. There is therefore a keener competition for 
outward cargoes ; in fact, the competition is of the most intense 
kind, even under Conference conditions. It is therefore no matter 
for surprise that what happens in other trades happens also in the 
outward shipping trade; combinations are formed to prevent 
demoralisation of rates. No special importance attaches to that. 
There is another case in which combination is to be looked for : 
that of a country which is on a commercial highway. The supply 

1 y, Majority Report, par 30. 2 vy. my Industrial Combination, pp. 54-5. 
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of tonnage here is sure to be very great; and, if it has important 
products of its own, the rates will clearly tend to rule exceptionally 
low. This is the case at Colombo and Singapore. There is a 
line boat home from Colombo every day; the conditions of the 
tea trade there are quite different from those prevailing at a 
terminus like Calcutta. Even in the homeward trade, therefore, 
we find combinations of line owners to hold rates up. So far, this 
is again matter of course. 

As regards their internal arrangements—the agreements be- 
tween the parties—Shipping Conferences are less strongly 
organised than either Trusts or Cartels. They are agreements on 
certain points, especially the level of rates. The chief other points 
are: the regulation of sailings, the division of areas, the fixing 
of “Conference ports” to or from which alone goods are shipped, 
and the terms of rebates or contracts with their clients. In some 
cases there is a pooling arrangement, and we are specially in- 
debted to the Commission for introducing us to “Davis.” But 
neither ‘‘ Davis” nor the “ Yorkshire and Lancashire Goods Pool” 
has the compactness of scores of Cartels. The companies deal 
with the shipper directly, uot through a bureau. In only one 
case are the rebates claimed from the Conference as such. Many 
of the Conferences include foreign companies, so that rates are 
kept even from British and European ports, and spheres of influ- 
ence are defined. 

A very large block of our shipping is untouched by the Con- 
ference system—the Continental and North American trades being 
otherwise conducted. The passenger traffic is in both cases a 
special feature, and one which gives, in the case of America, a 
commanding position to the line boats. Our trade with Western 
Europe is practically coasting. The Shipping Trust lies outside 
our consideration ; it has no rebate, and was not reviewed by the 
Commission. What is of importance is that the Conference 
system applies to our trade south of the line, and especially ‘“‘ Kast 
of Suez.” This is our trade with developing countries in the 
great markets of international competition. It must be allowed, 
however, that Conferences per se were inevitable, and have no 
special features thus far. 


V. 


A special feature appears in the “deferred rebate,” the method 
by which all Conferences are conducted. There are analogies 
to it in the policy of some of the great Cartels, like the Coal 
Cartel, but the system has been applied in the shipping trade 
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with far more rigour and effectiveness. All the other arrange- 
ments of Conferences are profoundly affected by it, because they 
now become compulsory impositions on customers. It is one 
thing to say that the Conference boats will only go to or from 
certain ports, quite another to add that the penalty for shipping 
from any other port is hundreds or thousands of pounds. 

Industrial combinations have two standard methods of fighting 
an opposition—the local cut of prices, and the “all or none” con- 
dition. The tramp is too cheap and ubiquitous for the former 
method to be of much use in the shipping trade ; it is against new 
lines that rates have had to be cut. The “all or none” condition 
is possible to the great industrial combines, because the outsiders 
could not supply the trade ; their margin is perhaps 20 per cent. 
of the output. But tramps preponderate in the shipping trade, 
and such a condition by itself would lead the tramp owners to 
run in lines and add new boats. The deferred rebate is the solu- 
tion of the problem of monopoly for the Conferences; and some 
brief description is necessary, since we are now in possession of 
full details. 

Shipping rates are quoted net, and a “primage” of 10 per cent. 
is added. The origin of this is lost in antiquity. If a rate is 
40s. per ton the shipper really pays 44s. The freight is paid at 
once at this end. The Conferences offer a rebate of 10 per cent. of 
thé net freight, which is one-eleventh of the actual freight paid, 
to all shippers who deal exclusively with Conference boats. The 
account is kept half-yearly. On the first of July a shipper sends 
to each line with which he has traded a statement of his ship- 
ments and the freights paid since January; this statement is 
prefaced by a declaration that he has on no occasion exported one 
single ton by any non-Conference boat. If the claim is correct, 
he is entitled to his rebate. But he does not get it for another 
six months. And he will not get it then, unless he has been 
“loyal” to the Conference for the intervening period as well. The 
rebates of a big firm amount to several thousands of pounds at a 
time. The deferring of payment of the rebate brings it about 
that there is no day in the year on which a shipper can settle up 
with the Conference and begin with a free hand. ‘The effect of 
one outside shipment is, in the average case, as if he had had a 
preferential rate of 9 per cent. against him for nine months. In 
some cases loyalty is required from the exporter only who signs 
the declaration ; in some also from the agent who forwards his 
goods ; in some also from the consignee. That is, the condition 
can be and sometimes is so stringent that rebates are lost by an 
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exporter who shins to a consumer or through an agent who has 
otherwise been disloyal. As a rule the outward trade is distinct 
from the inward for rebate purposes ; in the West African trade, 
however, loyalty is required both ways. 

It is of interest to note the exemptions. Rebates may not be 
forfeited by an exporter who has enough cargo to charter a tramp 
for himself; in some trades they are, in others they are not. 
There are many non-rebate goods which may come by tramps in 
the homeward trades. Forced shipments may also be exempt 
if the exporter has been obliged by the consignee to use an outside 
boat. Representation must be made to the lines of such cases. 

Sometimes the rebate is paid on the basis of a contract, as in 
the Calcutta tea trade; as a rule there is no contract, the mer- 
chants merely sign the declaration. There have been very few 
cases of forfeited rebates ; the tie is very effective. 

Interest is not paid on rebates for the period of deferrence. 
This raises an interesting point, often pressed in the evidence. 
Whose money is the rebate? The merchants claim that the lines 
are keeping back “our money,” and profiting by the interest 
during the six months after it has been earned. The lines reply 
it is not their money until the complete conditions of loyalty are 
fulfilled. Earned money is not payable unless a further sum is 
earned. In fact, a good deal depends in this respect on the par- 
ticular manner in which trade is done. The freight, it has been 
said, is paid in full at this end at once. If it is charged forward 
to the consignee it is he who ought in time to obtain the rebate ; 
and this is commonly brought about, the agent at this end collect- 
ing it. But many consignees are small men, or natives, or up- 
country dealers, and they are liable, by ignorance or by shifting, 
not to obtain the rebate on their freights. They would be in a 
better position to claim if the invoice were compelled to include 
an absolutely full statement of all allowances. But in some cases 
the exporter allows for the rebate ; that is, he quotes to the con- 
signee at a price lower by 9 per cent. of the freight. The rebate is 
then “his money”; his accounts are not squared if he does not 
get it back. When it amounts to some thousands the interest 
is a considerable factor. 

It is clear also that the amount of rebate sacrificed by a dis- 
loyal shipment bears no relation to the loss of profit thereby 
incurred by the line. It is not of the nature of damages. The 
lines might at times—toward the end of a half-yearly period— 
stand to gain by the disloyalty of a big customer. The latter 
must then cover himself by beating down the rates at which he 
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contracts with charter boats, who will bear the whole or a great 
part of the loss. 


VI. 


The Majority of the Commissioners support the contention 
of the Conferences that this system, or some similar tie equally 
effective, is necessary to.the maintenance of an efficient line 
service.!_ The Minority do not accept this. The argument is of 
great interest, and it is plainly a significant thing that a Royal 
Commission should positively advocate the continuance of a boy- 
cott in so great an industry. A powerful a fortiori argument is 
furnished to combinations in other trades. And if the reasoning 
of the Majority is correct, might it not be claimed that here is 
another “fact for Socialists” ? 

It must be added here that practically no alternative is open 
to merchants but to use the lines for the great bulk of their out- 
ward trade. They cannot go into the shipowning business them- 
selves; it is too different a trade. Nor can they combine with 
other merchants to run ships, since other merchants are either 
their competitors or are in an entirely different trade. Nor can 
they usually charter a full ship for themselves, since outward 
cargo goes usually in small consignments. Besides, the initial 
expense of breaking away is itself deterrent, since disloyalty to 
any one line involves loss of rebates due from all the lines in that 
Conference. 

It has been seen that, by the facilities they offer, and the 
tramps do not, the lines naturally attract a great part of our trade. 
These facilities are their means.of competing. The amount of 
line tonnage ought to correspond to the demand for such facilities. 
The cost of these facilities, in view of a whole year’s working, 
would be charged in rates. These rates, and the amount of line 
tonnage, would take account of the presence on every route of 
slower and irregular and cheaper boats, for which there is also a 
demand. This reasoning would seem to follow from what is said 
in the Report itself as to the distinction of line and tramp trade. 
For the real claim of the rebates is that there shall be no tramp 
trade, or berth trade, outwards at all, except in exceptional cases, 
like coal. The effect is that a great part of our export trade, 
which would go by tramps loading on the berth, must now go by 


1 It is noteworthy that the natural advantages of liners for certain kinds of 
trade are in one place quoted by the Commissioners as a reason why there is no 
rebate—e.g. in the North Atlantic trade ; and in another place as a reason why the 
rebate ‘‘ has been easy to impose.” (Par. 54 and 55.) 
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liners, and therefore at higher rates. As the liners are carrying 
the tramp cargoes, more of them exist than are needed for the 
line trade, and, therefore, they cannot now afford to lose the tramp 
cargoes, and must protect them by continued rebates. It is clear 
that the whole argument for the maintenance of the existing line 
facilities is at least liable to beg the question when used in support 
of rebates. And indeed I do not myself see how otherwise we are 
to interpret the remark of the Commissioners that, since a certain 
trade is mainly a line trade, therefore it has rebates which protect 
it from tramps. No one, of course, doubts that, given a line 
monopoly, the companies will be able to elaborate their service 
and their facilities. But the question is whether, given that there 
is a need for different kinds of trade and forms of service, one of 
these services, and that the more expensive, can only be main- 
tained by the suppression of the others. The Majority Report 
replies that this is the case on certain trade routes. 


VII. 


The Conference lines do not undertake, as a rule, any obliga- 
tions in return for the loyalty of shippers ; only in the Cape trade 
has there been anything in the nature of an understanding given. 
The chief claim made in this respect is simply that they are liners ; 
that is, that they are fast boats running regularly. This by itself 
leads to the conclusion given above—that a line and a tramp 
trade cannot coexist on the same routes. It appears to me a 
valid reply that “‘certainly you are liners, but we are the tramps.” 
It is of interest, however, to note special facilities which, it is 
claimed, the rebate system enables the lines to grant. 

The chief of these are uniform rates and steady rates. There 
are no preferences, and little fluctuation. This claim is always 
made by combines. Cartels usually fix prices for long periods, 
and this has been one of the most vexed questions of debate in 
Germany. In no combine that I know of has it been possible to 
carry out a policy of quite equal treatment; competitive forces 
have been against it. It is therefore a familiar discovery that in 
the shipping trade the exceptions turn up. Preferential terms 
have been given to large contractors, especially municipalities ; 
in one trade there is a “reserve tariff” of goods not quoted at all, 
the rate being in each case a matter of arrangement; the rebate 
has been used as an “evener” of traffic, a higher rebate, and 
therefore a lower freight, being offered to goods from certain ports. 
As regards the steadiness, it has to be remembered that shippers 
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who are booking orders ahead can contract at existing rates, what- 
ever be the future quoted rate ; even if the quoted rate falls, and it 
is as likely to rise, their business is done and their contract made 
with the consignee. The steadiness of the rate, too, must depend 
on the internal harmony of the Conference; with amusing fre- 
quency a fluctuation is ascribed to “a fight.” The right to alter 
rates without notice, rebates being meantime held, is expressly 
claimed in the evidence of two of the largest companies. Absolute 
exclusion of the berth and tramp trade seems at any rate a high 
price to pay for steadiness, especially since the steady rates of a 
monopoly rule high, and tramp cargo is already subject to a higher 
rate than necessary, simply because the liners take it. As to line 
cargoes themselves, small parcels of finished goods, the rate is a 
lower ratio of the value, and so many other costs may fluctuate— 
labour, materials, and so forth—that excessive importance need 
not be attached to steadiness. A Conference of owners in a 
trade for which their boats have natural advantages could surely 
arrange a sufficient degree of steadiness without a boycott. No 
trade can expect to be free from incidents of competition. If it 
is true that the absence of the rebate would bring so many tramp 
and berth boats into our outward trade as to demoralise line 
rates, this can only mean that there are too many liners for the 
business ; that a tramp thrice a week is better than a liner every 
Friday ; since, after all, it is the date of arrival out there which 
matters more than the speed of transit. If there is a demand for 
both kinds of transport, these things work themselves out, and 
the line trade finds what rates it will bear. 

In all arguments regarding the facilities granted by Confer- 
ences, not only the restrictive effect of the rebate, but also the 
fact that berth cargoes are being carried by a form of transport 
which is too good for them, has to be remembered. None of 
these facilities is obligatory, and most of them are the natural 
arrangements of Conferences in their own interests. And from 
such of these arrangements as are also convenient to merchants 
must be deducted such as are extremely inconvenient, especially 
the restriction of sailings to and from a limited number of “‘Con- 
ference ports.” Thus a Leith merchant must send his goods by 
rail to Glasgow, since Leith is not a Conference port, and ship- 
ment from Leith would sacrifice rebates. It is also to be noted 
that the rebate system prevents the competition, not of tramps 
only, but also of new lines. A new line has to fight its way into 
a Conference, and can do so only if it has tonnage enough to be 
formidable. If, then, it is finally admitted, rates must cover the 
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cost of maintaining larger fleets, for all of which there is not full 
employment—a familiar fact in the Cape trade, and very similar 
to all Trusts and Cartels. Some of the extra tonnage is practic- 
ally dumped on the American trade, and runs from New York via 
England at rates less than the English rates—an old feature of 
combines called “foreign terms.” That this has not been a facility 
to English trade in general is admitted by all the Commissioners. 

A monopoly which consists of only one-third or one-fourth of 
the supply of tonnage is, of course, a new thing. One of the 
tramp owners who gave evidence laid emphasis, as an explana- 
tion, on the simple fact that the rebate tie could not be got out 
of without great initial loss. It appears to me, however, that the 
line trade as such answers a special need, and that this is at the 
root of their advantage. Further, since the Conferences arose in 
shipping as in other trades as a defence against excessive com- 
petition, we cannot but conclude that the line tonnage is excessive 
for its own trade, and that the rebate system compels the filling 
of line space with berth cargo. Otherwise a tie of this kind 
should not be necessary. Besides the dumping of liners on 
America, there is direct evidence of an over-supply of line 
tonnage.! 


Vill. 


A general view of trade combination shows that it spreads 
from level to level of industry, the higher trades in their turn 
combining to face the lower Cartels. We find very little attempt 
to proceed on this method in the trades dependent on shipping. 
Among merchants the conditions of a strong combination— 
localisation, fewness, similar output, and so forth—are usually 
absent. Three cases have existed of successful counter-organisa- 
tion: at Bombay, Rangoon, and Singapore. These have very 
interesting features, but they are by the way. In our export 
trade, where the Conferences are strongest, this method is ren- 
dered impossible by variety of interest and wide scattering. In 
addition, the brokers and agents, who receive commission on 
both freight and rebates, are not interested in reducing these. 

Integration being impossible, as has been said above, there 
remains only some method of conciliation, or the interference of 
the law. As to the latter, we have no reason from history for 
believing in legislation against combines. This has only led, as 
the Commission points out, to other and stronger combinations. 
Trusts and Trade Unions are the proof of this. The wise applica- 


1 H.g., from Sir D, Currie. 
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tion of the common law is as much as we can expect here. The 
intricacy of shipping rates is the main difficulty ; the considera- 
tions that have to be taken into account are unrivalled in com- 
plexity in any other trade. An anti-rebate law would only lead 
to some other equally effective tie. American legislation against 
rebates is of an entirely different kind, the rebate there being 
secret and preferential—“ smokeless,” as the phrase is. 

There is the further réason for not intervening legally that 
the rebate has not yet been accompanied by a proper system of 
negotiation, as distinct from combination, on the part of mer- 
chants. It is true that in the Cape trade something has been 
done, and that there is hope of obtaining a properly guarded 
rebate with the consent of merchants and consignees. Evidence 
was also given of the success of a Merchants’ Committee in the 
Australian trade, which was able to secure considerable conces- 
sions in rates. 

The finding of the Commission has therefore been that it is 
the business of merchants to form committees for negotiation 
with the lines, and the Board of Trade will hold a watching 
brief for national interests. The lines, it must be admitted— 
the Colonial Conference showed this—are in a very strong bar- 
gaining position, and their representatives were by no means 
willing to allow anyone to fix rates but themselves. The finding 
of the Commission, and the powers suggested for the Board of 
Trade, must be the influential factor in the future of negotiations. 
But there is one feature which appears to me remarkable. 

The Majority of the Commissioners have definitely pronounced 
for the rebate system. But this system itself is the crux of 
complaint. The lines will be able to claim that negotiation can 
only affect the conditions of the rebate, but that the system itself 
is to be taken for granted. Considering that the system has been 
imposed from the side of the lines, this result is very regrettable. 
Many other methods, like a progressive discount on the freight, 
might have been capable of discussion, which would not have 
continued the suppression of the tramp trade outwards from 
England. What are tramp owners to think of negotiations which 
assume that their chief grievance is waived? 

Further, in view of the history of the question, it must greatly 
have helped to a friendly solution if a period had been set for 
each trade at which all earned rebates could have been claimed 
undeferred. Parties could then have entered into free negotia- 
tion. As it is, the lines will negotiate holding rebates as a bargain- 
ing reserve. 
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IX. 


In the foregoing argument I have avoided any reference to 
“fair trade,’ and have described the facts purely on a business 
basis. It must, in fact, be accepted that the rebate system is 
simply a machine, and that, as things are, no individual line or 
merchant can help using it. My discussion is purely objective 
and impersonal. In the New Trades Combination Movement 
of 1896 a far more complete boycott than the rebate was intro- 
duced, and that in the name of fair trade and religion. If any 
fundamental principle is to be looked for in this matter, it must 
be based on national expediency, and the influence of the system 
on the man of whom least has been heard—the consumer. Nego- 
tiations of merchants and shipowners may very well neglect him. 
But he seems to me to furnish the final test. In writing else- 
where of the factor of bargaining strength, which is driving its 
coach-and-six through “economic harmonies,” and enormously 
increasing the importance of the study of the “short run,” I was 
driven to conclude that “competition through the consumer” 
gave the only clue to a principle. I should now call it a prin- 
ciple of expediency rather than of fair trade. We have no ground 
for supposing that the economic or efficiency test is at work while 
he is not reached by all parties who offer to do him service. If 
this is really a principle, it is the more to be regretted that the 
Commission has not left the rebate itself a more open question 
for negotiation. Of two broad kinds of service—for each of which 
there is an economic need in the shipping trade—one is unable, 
in large sections of our commerce, to reach the consumer at all. 
This is the predominant fact to appreciate. Its result is seen in 
an attitude of Conference witnesses toward suggestions of nego- 
tiation—an attitude reflected in such statements of mercantile 
witnesses as that the lines must be approached “in a proper way,” 
or even in the common use of the term “loyalty” itself—one for 
which we have not yet an English word, but which a French 
student of the Cartels describes as the “‘autoritatisme” of strong 
combines. Negotiation must wear this down, or the “fact for 


Socialists” will remain. 
D. H. Maccrecor 


1 Industrial Combination, p. 112. 














THE ECONOMICS OF BOY LABOUR 


THERE has been in the last few years a remarkable concen- 
tration of attention upon the circumstances surrounding the entry 
of youths into industrial life, and a disposition to see in them 
one of the causes of the prevalence of adult unemployment. 
Such a view is, of course, not anew one. It was urged by several 
witnesses before the Labour Commission of 1894; it was given 
considerable emphasis in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Depression of Trade in the eighties of last century ; it has for 
a century been a fruitful source of the complaint of “overstocking 
the trade with boys” on the part of Trade Unionists; and 
in a more general sense a somewhat similar doctrine may, among 
others, be said to have lain at the root of those National and 
Municipal Regulations as to apprenticeship which were finally 
swept away in 1813 and 1835. But it has recently been developed 
at much greater length, and made the basis of a definite policy 
with regard to employment in the two Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress, and in a 
Report on attendance at continuation schools, issued last August 
by the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. Both 
the Poor Law Commission and the Consultative Committee took 
a large amount of evidence as to the conditions of employment 
among youths under twenty-one, and there is a striking unanimity 
of opinion between the three Reports. The Majority state that 
“the results of the large employment of boys in occupations which 
offer no opportunity of promotion to employment as men are 
disastrous. The boy, thrown out at 16, 17, or 18 or 20 years of 
age, drifts into the low-skilled labour market or the army of 
unemployables.” The Minority, after explaining that “they 
regard the perpetual recruitment of the unemployables by tens of 
thousands of boys, who, through neglect to provide them with 
suitable industrial training, may almost be said to graduate into 
unemployment as a matter of course, as perhaps the gravest of 
all grave facts which the Commission has laid bare . . .” go on 
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to allege as their final conclusion that “the mass of unemployment 
is continually being recruited by a stream of young men from 
industries which rely upon unskilled boy labour, and turn it 
adrift at manhood without any general or special industrial quali- 
fication.” The Consultative Committee, whose report, though 
primarily an educational document, is of the greatest economic 
interest, draw an analogy between the danger of the child worker 
in the early nineteenth century and the dangers of the adolescent 
to-day, and sum up their own conclusions by saying (Vol. I., 
p. 219) that “it is clear to the Committee that the lack of con- 
tinued educational care through the years of adolescence is one 
of the deeper causes of national unemployment.” In the light 
of these weighty declarations it seems worth while to review 
briefly the economic characteristics and conditions of adolescent 
labour with a view to ascertaining how far the connection be- 
tween it and unemployment, which they all assert to exist, can 
be established. The materials used in this article for such a 
review are derived partly from the evidence placed before the 
Consultative Committee and the Poor Law Commission, especi- 
ally the valuable report on boy labour made to the latter by Mr. 
Cyril Jackson, but mainly from an inquiry, conducted in Glasgow 
by the writer and Mr. William Kennedy, in the year 1907. It 
is not my purpose here to propound a policy. That must wait 
until there is more general agreement as to the nature of the 


problems to be handled. 


Tue ENTRY INTO INDUSTRY: EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


Before any opinion can be expressed as to the validity of the 
conclusions of the Poor Law Commission and the Consultative 
Committee, it is necessary to survey briefly the conditions pre- 
vailing among adolescents employed in industry. In doing so it 
is convenient to observe the time-honoured distinction between 
(1) learners or apprentices who are employed, not for their imme- 
diate commercial utility, but in order to maintain at a future date 
the supply of adult workmen in the industry. (e.g., apprentice 
masons, joiners, fitters, &c.); and (2) boys who are not being 
taught any occupations with a view to their practising it as men, 
but who are employed, to quote the words of an employer, 
“solely for their immediate commercial utility ” upon some simple 
operation, and who, to distinguish them from boy learners, may 
be called boy labourers. As will be shown later, the distinction 
between these two classes of youths has for many years been 
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undergoing a gradual process of obliteration, and from its 
obliteration flow some of the problems with which the Poor 
Law Commission and the Consultative Committee were con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, it is convenient to begin by making it, 
because it corresponds to a real difference in the attitude of 
employers to the boys whom they employ. Class (1) is obtaining 
such instruction as the industry affords, whether that instruction 
is good or bad. Most employers in most trades where apprentice- 
ship exists, look far enough ahead to be desirous of maintaining 
a supply (large or small) of trained adults, and therefore are 
usually at some pains to give their learners as good a training as 
the circumstances of the trade at any given moment afford, 
though they constantly fail to realise to how little that training 
may amount. Class (2) is normally obtaining in the workshop 
no training at all, good or bad, such as will qualify the boys in 
it for future employment when they leave their present positions 
to seek work elsewhere. 


(1) Tur Position OF LEARNERS OR APPRENTICES. 


The characteristic of the training by means of apprenticeship, 
which has been traditional in this country since the Middle Ages, 
is that the boy is at once learning and earning. He gets his 
education by being allowed to execute operations which have a 
market value. The obvious advantage of such a system from 
the point of view of the employer is that the boys receive a 
training which is practical, and that they learn the valuable 
lesson that a thing is no good unless it will sell. The advantage 
from the point of view of the boy is that while he is earning his 
living, he is also preparing for the future. This is the theory 
of the system, and it is on the supposition that this theory corre- 
sponds to the facts that the extension of apprenticeship as a 
preparation for a future career so frequently finds advocates at 
the present day. In reality, however, almost all the latest 
evidence drawn from the actual relations of industrial life goes 
to show that even in those trades where apprenticeship nominally 
survives there is little reason to regard it as a satisfactory method 
of industrial training. On the contrary, inquiry shows. that 
several tendencies are at work to assimilate the position of the 
boy who is nominally an apprentice or learner to the position of 
the boy who is employed simply as a labourer. The most impor- 
tant of these tendencies may be summed up under the following 
heads :—(a) The gap between the school and the trade; (b) the 
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breaking-up of processes; (c) the difficulty of control; (d) the 
instability of industry. It is not necessary to say that they vary 
in importance from district to district and trade to trade. 

(a) The gap between the school and the trade. In many indus- 
tries at the present day employers do not take boys as appren- 
tices until they are fifteen or sixteen. This is not the case every- 
where or in all trades, but it is the rule in certain important 
centres of industry. In Glasgow, for example, the industries 
at which apprentices are taken at fourteen are painting, plumbing, 
printing (compositors), and iron moulding ; the period of training 
is in these trades seven years. Most other industries take boys 
for five years and apprentice them nearer to sixteen than fifteen 
years of age. Since most working-class lads leave school not later 
than fourteen, the fact that they are not taken as apprentices till 
about sixteen means that a gap of two years usually inter- 
venes before they settle down to learn a trade. During these 
two years they are engaged in temporary occupations which are 
no preparation for their future careers, which impose no respon- 
sibility or discipline upon them, and which are often of such a 
nature as to accustom them in youth to purely casual labour. 
That this is the case is clearly shown by tables of occupation 
entered by boys leaving school. Thus out of 250 boys leaving the 
elementary school in Glasgow, 53°6 per cent. became milk boys 
or lorry boys, 24°6 became unskilled labourers in one capacity or 
another, 12 per cent. became apprentices or learners. Out of 485 
boys leaving London elementary schools 38°7 became errand boys, 
shop boys, or van boys, 28 per cent. entered low-skilled occupa- 
tions, 11°2 per cent. entered “skilled” trades. It will be shown 
later that some of these occupations are harmful in themselves, 
apart from the fact that they give no kind of industrial education. 
But what it is desired to emphasise here is that it is a very serious 
thing that so many lads, on being released from the discipline 
of school, should enter occupations which are purposeless in the 
sense of being no preparation for future life. The existence of 
this gulf between the elementary school and the beginning of any 
kind of industrial training, which makes it necessary for them 
to enter these occupations, is an obstacle at the very outset of 
their careers ; it prevents many from ever beginning to get any 
adequate training at all, and diverts the less firm of purpose into 
low-paid, casual, or otherwise undesirable employments. In the 
words of an engineer who was formerly a teacher, “In the two 
years between fourteen and sixteen a boy forgets most of what 
he has learned at school.” 
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(b) The breaking-up of processes. The growing specialisation 
of processes makes it increasingly difficult for a boy who enters 
a workshop as an apprentice or learner to obtain a knowledge 
of the trade which he means to follow sufficiently general to make 
him a good all-round workman who can adapt himself to different 
classes of work and the varying needs of different firms. He 
tends to become unduly specialised at a very early age, with the 
result that if he is displaced from his particular job, he finds more 
difficulty in getting another than he would if he knew all sides 
of his trade. The motive to this further and further specialisation 
of all kinds of work, including that of boys who are nominally 
learners, is, of course, cheap production for a wide market. In 
the words of one employer, “to put an apprentice on a valuable 
machine is waste of money unless he is specialised to it, and in 
all trades the longer a boy is kept at the process the sooner does 
he begin to be economically profitable.” The result of it is seen 
in a diminution of the opportunities for workshop education. 
Thus one firm states: “Boys are kept as a rule in their own 
departments. They are not taught; they are made to work.” 
Another: “Boys are specialised from the beginning; to shift 
a boy proficient in one department to another would not pay.” 
Some firms make a sharp division between boys who are to 
get a general all-round training and boys who are to be kept 
to one department of the work. Thus, in a locomotive works 
employing about 4,000 men, and capable of turning out an 
engine per diem, there are three classes of apprentices :—(a) 
Premium apprentices (i.e., lads who wish to occupy the higher 
positions in industry); these pass through all departments, 
moulding, pattern shop, and drawing office. (b) Privilege 
apprentices; these are lads who, either because they are 
exceptionally clever and keen, or because they are the sons of 
old employees, are moved from one department to another, and 
learn fitting and erecting, turning, boiler mounting, and possibly 
enter the drawing office. (c) The ordinary apprentices, who, of 
course, form the vast majority. They are apprenticed either as 
fitters, as erectors, or as turners; for in this firm specialisation is 
carried so far that fitting and erecting, which are almost always 
combined, are here separated. On entering the works the lad 
who is going to be a fitter goes straight to the fitting shop and 
learns nothing else ; a lad who is going to be a turner goes to the 
machine shop and does not learn fitting. Moreover, within the 
machine shop, specialisation has proceeded still further. There 
are a large number of machines which are worked, not by men 
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who have served their time and acquired a general knowledge of 
machinery (t.e., qualified turners), but by youths who are kept 
to a single machine, who become capable at that particular kind 
of work, and who, unless exceptionally clever, do not get a 
general knowledge of machinery or become competent to work 
a lathe. These specialised machine-minders form a growing pro- 
portion of the total number of mechanics employed in engineering 
works, owing to the continual invention of simplified machines 
adapted to the particular class of work done by particular firms ; 
and some employers state that the “engineer” of the future will 
be a specialised machine-minder at 22s. to 28s. a week, instead of 
the man who has served his time and who earns 36s. The 
machine-minder may be either an adult labourer or a boy. At 
present the society in the trade does not allow lathes to be 
worked by any but qualified engineers. But on drilling, milling, 
slotting, punching, band-sawing, and screwing machines it is 
quite common to employ these specialised machinists who have 
had a few days’ or even a few hours’ training, and who are not 
competent to work any machine save that to which they are 
specialised. This tendency to narrow down the education of the 
learner to a single process, and thus to lessen his opportunities of 
obtaining a general all-round training, is not confined to engineer- 
ing. The same thing has happened in the case of the boys 
employed in wood-working industries where much machinery is 
used. Thus a timber merchant employing sawyers in one depart- 
ment and cabinet-makers in another states : “There is no regular 
training system; a boy learns incidentally and is only shifted 
from one machine to another when the shop needs it; there is 
thus a tendency for boys to become specialised on one machine.” 
This firm gave as an instance of the length to which specialisation 
had proceeded the fact that one of its employees was the best 
producer of wooden rings in his town, but could not make a 
wage at turning a table leg, and adds that “with the exception 
of a few old men who were trained under the apprenticeship 
system the foremen are the only men with all-round skill.” 
Again, in the case of bread baking, it is stated that “all-round 
men are not trained in the town shops,” and that the best men 
come in from the country, where the training is more efficient 
because the division of labour has not proceeded so far. Master 
masons say that “country-bred men are the best” on account of 
the fact that they have had a better all-round training. Finally, 
in plumbing, painting, and carpentering, it is well known that 
some employers engage a large number of apprentices by whom 
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they get work done cheaply and who are only half-trained. 
Thus, to give an example out of many, some years ago there 
was a strike of plumbers, caused (as it is stated by an employer) 
by the fact that certain employers doing a low class of work 
would send a large number of half-trained youths with only one 
or two journeymen to execute it, with the result that men were 
displaced, and that the boys had no chance of learning the trade 
properly. 

(c) The difficulty of control. The apprenticeship system is 
unsatisfactory, because the control which an employer can exer- 
cise over his apprentices is, under modern conditions, so small. 
In Glasgow the indenture system is not found, as far as can be 
ascertained, in any trade except building, in which apprentice 
masons are bound under a signed indenture for a period of five 
years. Indentures are, however, of very little practical value. 
Even if a boy who runs away is taken before a magistrate and 
the magistrate orders him to return, he comes back unwillingly, 
and is more trouble than he is worth. Thus a large builder and 
contractor says: “We find the greatest difficulty in getting boys 
to apply themselves. They stay away frequently in the morning, 
and run away after two or three years to get employment in 
country districts. Yet there are plenty of prospects in the trade ; 
we cannot get sufficient competent foremen, though they earn 
from £3 to £5.” No doubt employers are always disposed to look 
back upon their own youth as a time in which all boys were 
virtuous ; but there is abundant evidence to show that the very 
small control which is all that can under modern conditions be 
exercised over apprentices by employers has destroyed a great 
part of what was valuable in the old system. In the case of 
shipbuilding, the apprentice riveters are notorious for their bad 
habits. They are pieceworkers; two apprentice riveters make 
up a squad with a holder-on and rivet boy. Hence, as a shipyard 
manager says, “they come and go as they please. They are as 
bad as the men at staying off and stopping the work of the squad.” 
This is confirmed by a writer in a monthly report of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society, to which riveters belong, who points out how 
demoralising to the boys is the want of discipline. “From their 
very entry into the trade most of the bad time-keepers are taught 
to be casual workers. Taken from the rivet fire irrespective of 
their character, education, or environment, they are put to the 
tools to do piecework, given work that is of a casual character on 
account of its being piecework, allowed to leave the firm whenever 
work is not ready, having, in fact, five years’ training as casual 
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workers. . . . Would any employer treat his own son in such a 
manner?” It is interesting to notice that in a letter to Ship- 
building, Mr. Cummings, the late General Secretary of the 
Boilermakers’ Society, has suggested that continuation schools 
should be made compulsory. 

(d) The instability of industry. Even when apprenticeship 
gives a good training in the trade as it exists at the present 
day, it is not by itself an adequate preparation for industrial life, 
for the reason that the methods of production in nearly all indus- 
tries are liable under modern conditions to be revolutionised 
by discoveries and technical improvements, such as the introduc- 
tion of machinery or of different machinery, to contract owing to 
competition, and to fluctuate under the alternation of commercial 
prosperity and depression. Now apprenticeship as a system of 
training was developed when industry was stable, methodical, 
and regular, and is not suited to an age when it is unstable, 
changing, and irregular. A boy undertakes to serve seven years 
or five years in order to acquire a trade. But after his skill has 
been laboriously acquired, it may at any moment be rendered 
entirely unnecessary by changes in the organisation of industry. 
The greater his skill in one particular class of work the less easy 
does he find it to take to another. What is required in addition 
to manual dexterity is general industrial knowledge and intelli- 
gence, which will enable him to adapt himself to changing in- 
dustrial conditions. But such general adaptability is not given 
by apprenticeship. Hence apprenticeship, even when satisfactory 
in other respects, is apt to be a risky investment, and not to 
repay the sacrifice of time and money which it involves. 


(2) Boy LABOURERS. 


The second class of boys in industry consists of those who 
are not apprentices or learners, but who are being employed 
solely with a view to the present utility of their labour. It is 
difficult to say what proportion these boys form of the total 
number employed in industry. Attempts have been made in the 
past to obtain an estimate by ascertaining the occupations which 
boys enter on leaving school. Thus a return of the House of 
Commons procured in 1899 showed that in London “40 per cent. 
ot the boys leaving the schools became errand boys and van boys, 
14 per cent. shop boys, 8 per cent. office boys and junior clerks, 
while some 18 per cent. entered the building, metal work, cloth- 
ing, and printing trades,” and similar statistics of more or less 
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completeness have been published for other towns. In reality, 
however, they are of little value for the purpose for which these 
figures are usually used, namely, to show that an undesirably 
large number of youths enter what are called (very ambiguously) 
“unskilled” employments. As was pointed out above, it is a very 
general practice for boys who want to be apprenticed to a trade 
to spend a few weeks or months as messenger boys until an 
opening is available, and returns as to the occupations entered by 
boys leaving school do not, therefore, justify us in taking them 
as anything like a complete account of the proportions in which 
boys finally enter different industries, though they do, of course, 
illustrate the point mentioned above as to the gap existing 
between the elementary school and the trade. How rarely, as 
a matter of fact, boys remain in the same occupation may be 
illustrated from the following table as to the previous occupation 
of 150 labourers at the time when they left school, and again at 
the age of sixteen :— 


On leaving school. At 16. 

Country Workers. sj sc ee ewe OO 4 
PIMGINIGND foc nds: Taky avon aeck ecee). 5 
Apprentices or learners ... ... ... 8 20 
Message boys and milk boys . ... 55 1 
WEI DOYS ces, dca oes. 17 6 
IDI TORE lover cok tee wacnee ake, See 9 
Boys or labourers in factories or 

WENGE seg icon iaig ceeee ane enn a 49 
General labourers ... ... ... .. 9 30 
Miscellaneous (office, workrooms, 

7. a) Scr Eee ane eer mere | 14 


Leaving aside the attempt to make any statistical estimate of 
the proportion of boys engaged as learners to those engaged as 
labourers, for which the materials are inadequate, we may select 
for special emphasis three characteristics in the employment of 
these adolescent “boy labourers.” First, the work which they 
perform is usually entirely non-educational, and gives no kind 
of industrial training, either general or special, such as to enable 
the worker to find a fresh situation when he leaves it. This is 
obviously true of the messenger, the milk boy, and the van boy. 
It is also true to an extent which is rarely realised of the boys 
who are employed in some kind of labouring capacity in factories 
and works. Among boys whom the writer has found to be 
engaged in almost entirely non-educational employments may be 
included general labourers in foundries, in sawmills, in the build- 
ing trade, or at the docks; loom boys, doffers, or shifters in textile 
factories; oven boys in bakeries, rivet boys in boiler shops, 
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drawers-off in sawmills, packers in soap works, machine-minders 
in furniture factories, labellers in mineral-water factories ; a host 
of others occupying similar positions are mentioned in Mr. Cyril 
Jackson’s Report to the Poor Law Commission. From the point 
of view of the boys themselves these occupations are not an 
avenue into a future career: they are a blind alley leading 
nowhere. From the point of view of the employers the 
class of work done is a species of light, unskilled labour 
which does not require either the intelligence asked from 
a boy who is learning the trade, or the strength demanded 
from an adult unskilled workman, and which can _ therefore 
be done by a sort of boy labourer. Thus the work of a loom 
boy consists in assisting men at the loom, seeing that the 
supply of yarn does not run short, giving in broken ends, cleaning 
looms, and generally waiting on the weaver. In some carpet- 
weaving factories no men labourers are employed, and the 
boys then do all the unskilled work; they do not obtain any 
knowledge which would enable them to do weaving, for which 
a formal apprenticeship is necessary, nor are they fitted for 
anything else. In a similar position to this, large numbers 
of boys are employed in soap works, packing, wrapping, and 
filling soap-powder packets. Again, the boys tending machines 
in the biscuit department of a bakery are neither apprentices 
nor learners, and though they may acquire a certain rough 
handiness in dealing with machinery, it is only of the most 
rudimentary kind. A large number of boys are employed in 
sawmills as what are known as “drawers-off,” whose duty it 
is to carry wood to and from a machine which is worked by a 
man, and generally act as labourers. Much the same is 
true of cloth-finishing works, where a great many boys are 
employed taking cloth to and from the drying machines, and 
watching machines under the supervision of a competent man. 
All these different instances, which could probably be multiplied 
indefinitely were an extensive inquiry made, are cases in which 
the boy’s work is simply a specialised compartment which gives 
no kind of qualification for future employment outside it. 
Secondly, not only are the boys in these occupations receiving 
no industrial training, either general or special, but a large number 
of them will be dismissed at manhood, or whenever they begin 
to ask for an adult’s wages. This is not because they are in- 
efficient workers, or for any other personal or accidental reason. 
lt follows regularly and inevitably from the way in which the 
work is distributed between boys and men. The absolute impos- 
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sibility of their being absorbed as men in the occupations in 
which they started as boys is shown clearly by the following figures 
of the number of boys and men employed in certain businesses. 

(1) A weaving factory—men 120, apprentices 6, loom boys 
120. (2) Soap works—men 98, boys 114. (3) Bakery: bread- 
making—men 96, boys 8; pastry—men 60, boys 7; biscuits— 
men 12, boys 41. (4) Contractor: lorries—men 148, boys 50; 
tracing—boys 9; vans—boys 10. (5) Sawmills : machine shop— 
men 78, boys 64; turning—men 30, boys 4; chair shop—men 
38, boys 14. (6) Finishing company: store mills—men 40, boys 
40; drying—men 28, boys 26; raising—men 10, boys 18; 
pressing—men 96, boys 10; odd hands—men 18, boys 2. 

It will be seen that in the first two cases the number of boys 
actually exceeds the number of men employed. A workman 
employed in the weaving factory estimates that 5 per cent. of the 
boys employed stay with the firm as men, and that of those who 
leave 75 per cent. do so because it is impossible to find work for 
them at men’s wages. He insists on the irreparable damage that 
is done to the boy’s future, and says he would dissuade any boy 
he knew from undertaking the work. That is in no way the 
fault of the employer concerned; on the contrary, he is well 
known to go to trouble and expense to increase the comfort of his 
employees. It is simply because the work is of a character which 
can bedone by boys, and therefore boys, being cheaper than adult 
labourers, are employed to do it. This particular class of boys, 
loom boys, doffers, or shifters, is to be found in large numbers in 
Dundee; it may therefore not be inappropriate to quote the 
remarks on this subject contained in the report of the Dundee 
Social Union, which confirms strikingly the opinion here ex- 
pressed as to the effect upon unemployment of the type of un- 
progressive boy labour: “The demand for men’s labour would 
have to be three times as great to provide work for all these lads 
(1.e., who are in the jute industry), and a number whose parents 
have sent them to mill or factory as children are turned adrift at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen. A few of them become skilled 
workmen in other trades. But even if a boy is not too old to 
become an apprentice to some trade, he may earn half, or less 
than half, his accustomed wage. Some boys become labourers 
in other trades, others enter the Army . . . a number leave the 
town to seek work elsewhere, while others live from hand to 
mouth as casual labourers,’ or join the ranks of the permanently 


1 For a similar account of the fate of boys formerly employed in ‘‘laying on” 
and “taking off” paper in London printing houses, see Toynbee Record, ** Report 
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unemployed.” The evil is, of course, aggravated in Dundee by 
the fact that most of the adult workers are women, with the result 
that there are fewer places for adult men. But the cases quoted 
above are sufficient to show that it exists in very many different 
kinds of business. Take, for example, the case of the soap 
works (2). In these the boys actually exceed the men, and they 
work in different departments ; there is no movement from one to 
the other, because a strong, full-grown man is needed to do the 
man’s work. None of the boys, the manager states, stay beyond 
twenty. In the case of the sawmills (5) and the cloth finishing 
company (6) the boys do not actually exceed the men in number. 
But it is plain that even were there absolutely complete mobility 
between all the departments a large number of the boys employed 
would have to leave the trade at manhood. As a matter of fact, 
80 per cent. are estimated to leave at manhood in the one case 
and 95 per cent. in the other. Finally, one may quote the 
remarks of the recent Committee on partial exemption in 
reference to certain branches of the Woollen Trade. “ Between 
fifteen and eighteen the greater part of the boys leave the trade 
—having acquired some preliminary knowledge of a trade which 
cannot find them employment in a district which is peculiarly 
deficient in well-paid male occupations. . . . We are informed 
that it has been ascertained that over 40 per cent. of the boys 
who had been half-timers, and subsequently remained in the mills 
as full-timers, drift into the unskilled labour market.” 

A general application may be given to the examples quoted 
above, if one considers for a moment what are the causes 
determining the demand for boys in different occupations, and 
in particular how the demand for boy learners differs from 
that for boy labourers. The considerations which determine 
the number of boys taken on by, say,' the fitting department 
of an engineering firm, or by the bread-baking department 
of the bakery described above (3), are fundamentally different 


on Boy Labour.” These printers’ boys were stated to enter the Army and take to 
the docks ; a large number of printers’ labourers were found in the Whitechapel 
Casual Ward in the course of an investigation made into the previous employment 
of the men there. See also figures as to boy messengers quoted by Mr. Cyril 
Jackson, ‘‘ Report on Boy Labour,” in the passage referring to the Consultative 
Committee. 

1 An excellent example of the different prospects of the boy ‘‘learner” and the 
boy ‘‘ labourer” is given by comparing the bread-baking and biscuit departments of 
the bakery mentioned above. Eight apprentices (five years’ apprenticeship) are 
held, with the approval of the employer, to be sufficient to recruit ninety-six 
journeymen bread-bakers, yet in biscuit-making forty-one boys to twelve journeymen 
are employed. Some of these boys recruit the eight apprentices: of the remainder, 
it is said, ‘some go to other trades, the rest drift into casual employment.” 
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from those which settle the number of loom boys, rivet boys, 
or boys in the biscuit department of the same bakery. In 
industries requiring much dexterity or intelligence the number 
of boys entering the trade is determined, not by the demand 
for such work as they could do if they were immediately set 
to a single specialised operation, but by the estimated future 
demand for journeymen. Even where no formal agreement 
exists as to the proper proportion of apprentices to journeymen, 
as it does in the case of bread-baking, this is the criterion to 
which both employers and workmen habitually appeal when the 
former are claiming that the number of apprentices shall be 
increased, and the latter that it shall be diminished. Real 
learners are always an expense, and as long as boys are taken 
on with a view to teaching them so that they may recruit the 
trade, there is no temptation for employers to take on more than 
are required for this purpose. Hence a boy who enters, for 
example, a machine-making or bread-making establishment will, 
if he is moderately intelligent and fortunate, find a place in it at 
a man’s wage. If he leaves, he leaves because the trade does 
not suit him personally, not because it is unable to absorb all 
those who enter it as boys. But when there is no need to recruit 
a supply of thoroughly trained journeymen, or where many depart- 
ments of the work are such as can be done by the relatively cheap 
boy instead of the relatively expensive man, there is always a 
force at work tending to increase the employment of boys without 
any reference to the openings in the industry which there will be 
for them when they reach manhood. To put it concretely, the 
number of lorry boys or loom boys in a town bears no relation 
to the number required for recruiting lorry men or weavers, or 
to anything more remote than the number of cart-tails and looms 
now in existence, and the number of boys who can be induced 
to sit on the one and serve the other. In the words of an 
employer, “boys are employed for their present commercial 
utility.”’ That “utility,” which is to be found in the fact that 
the wage of an adult labourer in Glasgow is 16s. to 20s., while that 
of a boy (e.g., loom boy) is 8s. to 12s., ceases at manhood, and 
with its cessation employment ceases as well. But, as has 
aiready been pointed out, he has learned nothing which will 
qualify him to do any other kind of work. What, then, can he 
do? He can do nothing but fall back on the possession of two 
arms and two legs, and either enter the Army (vide the report 
of the Dundee Social Union) or increase the supply of labourers, 
which is already excessive, and which, because excessive, is 
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casually employed. When 20,000 builders’ labourers are in the 
market, and only 10,000 are wanted, it is certain that either 
10,000 will be unemployed altogether, or (what actually happens) 
that the whole 20,000 will be employed with varying degrees 
of irregularity. 

A third point which is worth noticing is the extreme 
mobility among these boys to whom we have given the name of 
boy labourers. This is a point on which it is difficult to get 
evidence. But such as there is seems to establish the following 
tendencies. The mobility of the boy labourer is, as would 
be expected, considerably greater than that of the learner, 
whether formally apprenticed or not. Between the period of 
leaving school and the age of sixteen it is customary for both 
those boys who intend to become learners and those who do not 
to move from one place to another with great freedom. After the 
age of sixteen it is rare for the apprentice to move, while the boy 
who is not a learner is continually shifting from place to place 
with extraordinary rapidity. This fact was brought out very 
clearly by comparing the information obtained from 100 trades- 
men in Glasgow as to their career between sixteen and twenty- 
one with that obtained from 150 labourers. After sixteen the 
narrative of the former comes to an abrupt end, because they 
have begun to serve their time. After sixteen the boy labourer 
shifts from place to place, and continues shifting until he is 
twenty-one. The forms returned show that it is rare for a boy 
to pass through less than six places between fourteen and 
twenty-one, common for him to pass through twelve, while in 
some cases he passes through twenty or thirty. In one instance 
a young man of twenty-four was able to give the names and 
addresses of fifty employers with whom he had worked since 
leaving school. Moreover, the mobility of the boy labourer tends 
to be different in object and character from that of the boy who is 
learning a trade. The latter sometimes moves in order to go to 
a shop where a different branch of the trade is carried on, with 
the intention of widening his experience, though in practice he 
usually defers doing this till he is an “improver.” He may move 
within the trade, but he rarely moves outside it. In the case 
of the latter the information given by them shows the main 
incentive to movement (apart from dismissal by the employer) is 
immediately higher wages, and, further, that the occupations 
through which they pass have frequently no connection with each 
other. A single instance taken from about 150 will illustrate 
what is meant. “M. A., a biscuit cutter and son of a plumber, 
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twenty-three years old, left school at fourteen. He gave the 
following particulars of his employments: (a) messenger boy, 
5s., two months—left to go to biscuit factory ; (b) cleaning biscuit 
pans, 5s. 6d., four months—left to go to G. D.’s for more money ; 
(c) oven boy, 1ls., seven months—left to go to L.’s for more 
money; (d) oven boy, 12s., eighteen months—left for more 
money ; (€) assistant bakersman in bakery, one year, 15s.—left 
for more money; (f/) bakersman, 16s., for four months. After 
that returned to L.’s; then became a mason’s labourer; then 
worked in quarries for four weeks; then became a crane driver ; 
then went back to L.’s.” The boy labourer tends, in short, to 
be an industrial nomad. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
effect which this is likely to have upon his character. 


Boy LAsBouR AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


It remains to be asked how far the Majority or the Minority 
of the Poor Law Commissioners are right in ascribing part of the 
problem of unemployment among adult men to the conditions of 
boy labour. In considering this question one suggestion may at 
once be ruled out of account. It is that over the whole field of 
industry men are being replaced by boys. For this statement, 
which is sometimes made by workpeople who have seen their own 
trade overrun by cheap juvenile labour, there is no foundation in 
fact. It is quite true that in certain occupations the proportion 
of boys to men has increased between 1891 and 1901. But, on 
the one hand, the census returns for 1901 show a decrease of 12°9 
on the number of boys under fifteen employed in 1891, and, on 
the other hand, the estimate of the Consultative Committee, based 
on the census returns, gives the proportion of employees between 
twelve and seventeen to the total number of persons employed as 
12°70 in 1891 and 11°06 in 1901. It is, therefore, not correct to 
speak as though there were a general displacement of the labour of 
adults by the labour of adolescents. On the contrary, Mr. Cyril 
Jackson is no doubt right in anticipating (p. 4 of his report to 
the Royal Commission) that the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903, 
by stimulating secondary education, will be found to result in a 
still further diminution. Leaving this suggestion aside, there- 
fore, we may distinguish in the methods of entering a trade and 
of adolescent employment described above certain tendencies 
which make for adult unemployment. The first and least impor- 
tant is the excessive specialisation which is described above as 
being found among certain classes of boys, both learners and 
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labourers. In the case of an apprentice in an engine works, for 
example, it may very well happen that though there is an opening 
for him as a man in that particular works, yet if he is through one 
cause or another displaced, he will have the greater difficulty in 
regaining any position, because he has been specialised to one 
minute process for the sake of cheap production. This is amply 
borne out by the evidence of employers and workpeople. Thus 
the manager of a machine-tool works states: “Few men can 
now do more than make one special part of the particular class 
of tool we make. This has caused the work to be produced 
quicker and cheaper, but it tends to make the workers in a sense 
unskilled and very dependent on the fluctuation of that kind of 
work.” <A district secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers says of a world-famous firm which employs several 
thousand men making a particular kind of domestic machine : 
“Tt is a reception home for young bakers and grocers. Boys go 
to it from other occupations and are put in the machine shop 
to do one small part of the machine. . . . When they leave they 
are not competent engineers, and find it difficult to get work 
elsewhere.” Finally, an official of the Brass Moulders’ Union 
describes the process in greater detail : “In some shops the work 
is highly specialised, and the boy is kept at a single process ; for 
example, he may learn only to make flanges. The result is that 
when he comes into a shop where a different class of work is 
done he does not know how to set about it, and so cannot get 
work or keep it if he gets it. These untrained workers recruit 
the unemployed. I know a young man who has for this reason 
been through seven jobs in six weeks.” In short, the over- 
specialised learner resembles the aged worker in standing on a 
narrow ledge, from which he is very easily dislodged. If industry 
were stable and regular, this fact would be of little consequence. 
Since it is in reality unstable and changing, the lack of capacity 
for self-adjustment to changing conditions may result in an indi- 
vidual being temporarily or permanently superseded. Much has 
recently been written, though not too much, about the import- 
ance of increasing the mobility of labour by means of Labour 
Exchanges. It is not always remembered that two kinds of 
mobility are needed, place-mobility and what may be called trade- 
or process-mobility. It is as important that the displaced worker 
should be able to turn rapidly to a new process as it is that he 
should be able to move rapidly to a fresh centre of industry. As 
it is, he too often sells his wares in an artificially-narrowed 
market. 
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The second and more important line along which a connection 
may be established between unemployment and the occupations 
followed by adolescents may be seen by looking at the conditions 
described above as prevailing among boy labourers. It was 
pointed out that in certain industries more boys are employed in 
non-educational occupations than can be employed as men, with 
the result that many of them are dismissed on asking for an 
adult’s wage. Is it possible to say whether such boys, on being 
dismissed, tend to become specially exposed to unemployment or 
casual employment? Directly, it is impossible to prove this; it 
could only be done by means of immensely more numerous and 
exhaustive biographies of unemployed men than we at present 
possess. There is, however, a good deal of more or less indirect 
evidence to show that this is the case. First, we may mention 
the fact that certain groups of non-educational employments seem 
to be connected with juvenile crime. Thus the census of 1901 
gives the previous occupations of the inmates of local and convict 
prisons who are under twenty. From this table, which is quoted 
by Mr. Cyril Jackson on p. 43 of his report, it appears that the 
occupations the largest percentage of whose members are in 
prison are the following: general labourers, 0°74 in prison; 
street sellers, 0°57; dockers, 0°44; tailors, 0°16; carmen, 0°14; 
bakers, 0°14. If we except tailoring, all these, including baking, 
are trades in which low-skilled, non-educational labour predomin- 
ates. The trades which contribute the smallest percentage are 
carpenters, engineers, miners, builders, and printers. Side by 
side with these figures may be set some obtained by the writer 
from the Chief Constable of Glasgow, which show that in the 
year 1906 87 per cent. of 1,454 youths between fourteen and 
twenty-one charged with offences inferring dishonesty were 
drawn from non-educational occupations, viz., messengers, street 
trades, labourers, van boys, or rivet heaters. The facts as to 
the effect of street trading have been set forth by the police 
authorities of most large towns, and are too well known to need 
description. 

Secondly, there is a certain amount of evidence to show that 
the younger among the applicants for relief are drawn prepon- 
derantly from occupations employing adolescents in non-educa- 
tional positions from which they are dismissed at manhood. It is 
not usually realised how large a proportion of those who apply to 
distress committees are comparatively young. It is, of course, quite 
true that the number of applicants per 1,000 living at the same age 
is highest between the ages of forty-five and sixty, in other words, 
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that liability to unemployment increases with age. On the other 
hand, it is also true that the number of applicants for relief under 
the age of thirty is so large! as to suggest that there are peculiar 
difficulties in the passage from juvenile to adult employment. A 
table in Mr. Cyril Jackson’s report (p. 45), based on returns from 
London Distress Committees, shows the occupations in which 
484 boys and men in distress were at the age of nineteen : 13°5 
were apprentices or in skilled trades; general, casual, and un- 
skilled labour accounted for 46°2; 14°5 were carmen; 8'7 errand 
boys; and 146 unemployed. Further, in the careers of the boys 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two we find a striking 
increase between those ages in the proportion of those unemployed 
to those in work. Thus, at the age of seventeen between 2 and 3 
per cent. of the persons examined were out of work; at the 
age of eighteen, 10:1 per cent.; at nineteen, 14 per 
cent.; at twenty, 21 per cent.; at twenty-one, 26 per 
cent. The figures for the skilled trades are unfortunately 
not given separately, nor are the records continued beyond 
twenty-two. What they show is that the proportion of 
unemployed to those in work rose sharply at the age when boys 
begin to ask for a man’s wages. They are not large enough, of 
course, to do more than suggest the hypothesis of a connection 
between unemployment among young men and the displacement 
of adolescent labour. This suggestion is, however, strikingly 
confirmed by certain of the reports submitted by distress com- 
mittees to the Poor Law Commissioners; for example, that of 
Glasgow, where, according to the Majority of the Commissioners, 
“nearly 20 per cent. of all the labourers unemployed are under 
twenty-five, and one-half of them are under thirty-five.” 
Thirdly, that boys who have spent the years of adolescence in 
certain occupations find it specially hard to get a living at man- 
hood is suggested by the figures as to the previous occupations of 
recruits entering the Army. According to Mr. Hodgson (quoted 
by Mr. Cyril Jackson on p. 165 of his report), “The Army recruit 
is nearer akin to those lads who have come within the range of 
the distress committees, than to those who have been more suc- 
cessful in life.” The figures he gives show that of London boys 
who entered the Army at the age of seventeen years 47°6 per cent. 
were classified as “unskilled,” 28°2 per cent. under “shop and 
errands,” 13°5 per cent. under “carters and van boys.” The 
classification is unfortunately very rough. But the main fact— 


1 See, for example, the figures published by the Consultative Committee which 
dear on this point. 
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that at the age of seventeen or eighteen the boys from certain 
non-educational occupations find a great difficulty in getting a 
liveihood—seems again to be established. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


If the above analysis of the conditions prevailing among 
adolescent workers and of their relation to the problem of un- 
employment be correct, it would appear to be the case: (1) that 
among large sections of boys the character of the work done is 
such as to make it difficult for them to find employment when 
displaced at manhood, and in some cases such as actually to 
demoralise them; (2) that as a matter of fact the influence of 
these tendencies is visible in the records of juvenile crime and 
unemployment. ‘To these facts we may add another: (3) that 
these conditions do not tend to correct themselves. While it is 
true that the proportion of boys to men over the whole field of 
industry is decreasing, it seems also to be true that in certain 
occupations it is increasing. Owing to the fact that the persons 
employed between fifteen and twenty years of age are not given 
in the census report separately for each year an adequate test 
of this is impossible. Among those occupations, however, in 
which the proportion of boys under fifteen to men increased 
between 1891 and 1901 were certain occupations which have been 
shown to exercise a prejudicial influence on the boy’s future ; for 
example, that of messengers, that of carmen, that of coster- 
mongers and street sellers, that of boys employed in soap works. 
Moreover, the increasing subdivision of labour and the progress 
of invention in certain industries are multiplying the number of 
posts which can be held by boys working automatic or semi-auto- 
matic machines. ‘Thus we find also an increase in the proportion 
of boys under fifteen to all employed in the trade among tool- 
makers, and erectors, fitters, and turners, in fact in that very 
engineering trade which was once supposed to be a stronghold 
of the apprenticeship system. 

The inferences to be drawn from these tendencies seem suffi- 
ciently serious to warrant the statement of the Minority of the 
Poor Law Commissioners above quoted. While it is impossible 
to say what proportions of all adolescent workers are at any one 
moment engaged in non-educational occupations from which 
they will be dismissed at manhood, it is certain that the number 
is large. Yet a moment’s reflection is sufficient to show that 
the relative eligibility of different occupations must be estimated 
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with reference to very different considerations in the case of a 
boy and in the case of an adult man. In the case of the adult 
the crucial question for the individual is normally the obtaining 
of the best remuneration in the immediate present, for society 
the obtaining of the best service for the least real cost. In the 
case of the adolescent different standards have to be applied. 
On the one hand the years between fourteen and twenty-one 
must not only pay for the maintenance of the boy during those 
years, but must prepare for maintaining him in independence 
in manhood, and if it were possible to imagine some monstrous 
economic boy weighing with due deliberation the alternatives 
open to him on emerging from the seventh standard, he 
would undoubtedly reflect that to consider the immediate relative 
advantages of different trades in respect of hours and wages would 
be as improvident as it would be for a man who had heavy liabili- 
ties to meet ten years hence to lay aside nothing against them. 
On the other hand, the adolescent worker is, from the point of 
view of society, not only the supplier of present wants, but the 
sole means of supplying future and possibly more urgent wants ; 
not (like a man) a finished article, but the raw material for other 
articles. The community which would get the maximum economic 
satisfaction out of its human material has to take a dynamic and 
not a static view of adolescent labour. It has to ascertain the 
point where the future satisfaction to be derived from the develop- 
ment of “productive powers ” and the present sacrifice involved in 
developing them instead of satisfying certain immediate wants 
balance each other, in just the same way as the community which 
would get the maximum satisfaction from the annual production 
of wealth has to balance the future satisfaction made possible by 
saving against the present sacrifice involved in postponing imme- 
diate consumption. It is in theory quite as possible for a mis- 
calculation to be made in the one case as in the other. It is 
quite possible for a town or a country, by using its boys to satisfy 
a passion for evening papers and cheap cartage, to court a shortage 
of (say) steelworkers or bricklayers or good citizens in the future. 
It is possible for a nation or a city, by employing boys solely 
with reference to their “immediate commercial utility,” to live 
on its human capital. There is only too much reason to fear 
that in certain cities, for example, London and Glasgow, that 
process has already begun. In Glasgow employers in the build- 
ing, bread-baking, and tailoring trades state that they prefer the 
rural immigrant on the ground that he has got a better all-round 
training. In London, say the Majority of the Poor Law Com- 
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missioners, quoting Mr. Webb, “the investigations of Dr. Wilson 
Fox showed that various large employers of labour, such as 
breweries, railway companies, &c., employ predominantly 
country-born workmen in the proportion of 40, 50, and sometimes 
even 65 per cent. of the whole. . . . The applicants to London 
Distress Committees, the inmates of the Salvation Army and 
Church Army Shelters, and the inhabitants of some large common 
lodging-houses are to the extent of 86 to 93 per cent. London- 
born.” It is reasonable to say that a city which allows its own 
youth, for want of training, to drift into overstocked and there- 
fore casual employments, while recruiting its best workers from 
outside, resembles a company which is continually borrowing 
fresh capital, while wasting that which it already possesses. 
R. H. Tawney 
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THE PATENTS AND DESIGNS ACT, 1907. 


Tuis Act has now ceased to occupy prominence in the public 
attention, since as a subject for sensational statements by poli- 
ticians it has been replaced by other matters of more immediate 
interest to the general public; its most obscure and most im- 
portant clauses have been interpreted in very carefully considered 
judgments by the court; lastly, it has been in force for a suf- 
ficient time to afford some evidence as to its probable effects in 
practice. It therefore seems that the present moment is a fitting 
one to review its merits and defects. 

For an account of the general scope and object of the altera- 
tions which it introduced into the existing patent law, it is natural 
to turn to Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the first reading of his 
Bill in Parliament. In this speech he stated that his main 
object was to introduce provisions to combat the evil that the 
British patent system was actually being used as a means of 
hindrance and suppression of British industrial development, 
and at the same time to secure the efficiency of these provisions 
by putting the procedure for enforcing them within the reach of 
the smallest manufacturer or the poorest inventor. 

The evil referred to had been brought about by various 
methods of abuse of our patent system, and of these he men- 
tioned three as most important. First, many British patents 
had been and were being taken out by foreigners for the purpose 
not of working them in the United Kingdom, but of preventing 
them being worked there. Secondly, powerful foreign syndicates 
frequently applied in the case of chemical inventions for very 
wide patents covering all possible combinations, although most 
of these combinations had not been tried in practice at all. The 
existence of these wide claims gave them a weapon with which to 
fight any inventor who might subsequently make a really new 
practical discovery in the same region, and the enormous wealth 
and organisation of such foreign patentees made resistance to 
their attack in most cases futile, and, if attempted, so costly “that 
the patent, which ought to have been an encouragement to the 
ingenuity of the poor British inventor, simply became a trap to 
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his ruin.” Thirdly, it sometimes happened that a new and patent- 
able discovery revolutionised an important industry in such a way 
that competition by an outsider not entitled to make use of this 
discovery was rendered impossible. In such cases the owner 
of the patent could make his own terms for granting licences, 
and under the existing law any conditions which he chose to 
impose were enforceable, even though made so onerous that all 
the persons engaged in the particular industry affected were 
bound under his power, and that further independent develop- 
ment was rendered impossible. (This was also described as 
“another way in which foreign patents worked in restraint of 
British trade.”) 

The Government Bill aimed at preventing the first abuse 
by introducing new provisions for compulsory working and com- 
pulsory licences, for the second by giving the Comptroller power 
to demand actual samples of the product for which the patent 
was claimed in the case of chemical inventions, and the third 
by making all restrictive provisions in licences, which would 
unfairly handicap British industry, unenforceable by law. 

Though the original Bill was considerably altered in Com- 
mittee, the above account describes with fair accuracy the purpose 
of the main alterations adopted. 

The Act contains in addition numerous provisions which 
materially affected the existing patent machinery, but in the 
present article only those measures which were aimed at the 
first of the abuses mentioned can receive detailed consideration. 
These are indeed the most important for the present purpose, 
and at the same time contain those features which are specially 
characteristic of the Act, and which chiefly attracted public 
attention. They are contained in sections 24! and 27,° and, in 
order to understand their significance, it is necessary to compare 
them with the previous attempts of the legislature to deal with 
the same problems, to be found in section 22 of the 1883 Act, and 
section 3 of the Act of 1902. 

If this comparison is made, it will be found that the real 
changes introduced by the new sections are—first, important 
alterations in procedure, the general result of which is to facilitate 
the invocation of the previously existing remedies ; and, secondly, 
the selection of one particular form of abuse for special treat- 


1 Subsection 5b of section 24 must be omitted from consideration under the 
present heading. It represents part of the attempt to deal with the third of the 


three main evils referred to above. 
2 In order to fully understand the effects of section 27 it must be read together 


with other sections. 
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ment. Under the Act of 1902 a certain differentiation was made 
between cases where abuse by the patentee of his monopoly 
resulted in injury to the trade of this country, irrespective of what 
was being done abroad, and cases where the effect of such abuse 
had been to favour foreign at the expense of British industry. 
For, under that Act, where it could be shown that the patent 
was worked mainly or exclusively abroad, the onus of proof in 
the issue as to whether the “reasonable requirements of the 
public had been satisfied,” which otherwise rested with the com- 
plainant, was cast on the patentee. But this was the only dif- 
ference made, and otherwise the remedies and procedure were 
in each case the same. Now, however, under the Act of 1907, 
the two cases are treated in totally different manners. They are 
dealt with in separate sections, and in the one case—the mere 
injury of British interests, which is covered by section 24—the 
only important innovation is the substitution of the court for 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as the tribunal, 
while the provisions for dealing with the other—the special form 
of injury consisting in the unfair favouring of foreign interests— 
have been considerably altered in order to facilitate and add 
force to the attack which can be made on the patentee who has 
thus abused his rights. “Any person’”—not merely “any 
person interested””—can commence proceedings; the petitioner 
can obtain a hearing at once before a tribunal competent 
to give a decision, instead of having to submit to a_ pre- 
liminary testing of his case before the Board of Trade; the pro- 
ceedings are to be less formal, being undertaken in the first 
instance before the Comptroller; lastly, the remedy in every 
case is revocation, immediate or deferred, with no alternative. 
On the other hand, it is to be noted that in this case the 
patentee’s grounds of defence are altered, and instead of being 
required to prove that the “reasonable requirements of the public 
have been satisfied,” he is to retain his rights if he can show 
that the patent is being “adequately” worked, or give “satis- 
factory reasons” why it is not. 

Now whatever meaning may be hidden in these latter expres- 
sions, they fix attention rather on the position of the producer 
than the consumer, and in general it is clear that the dominant 
notes of the innovations are “fair play for British industries” as 
against the foreigner, and a greater reliance on the remedy of 
revocation for securing this. 

In considering the significance of the new measures it must 
be noted first that these distinctive features, considered together 
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with Mr. Lloyd George’s promises in public speeches, have not 
unnaturally provoked the comment that section 27 constitutes 
an attempt to introduce an entirely new principle into the British 
patent system by utilising it for protectionist purposes. 

It seems, however, on a careful consideration of the provisions 
themselves, apart from what has been said about them, that this 
comment is unjustified. If any attempt to make use of the 
patent system for the encouragement of British industry is to 
be described as protectionist, then perhaps the Act deserves such 
an epithet. But the statement that there is anything new 
in this can be refuted by a reference to the Statute of 
Monopolies, by which the limited right of granting monopolies 
was reserved to the Crown with the definitely expressed object 
of encouraging the manufactures of this realm, and which cer- 
tainly contemplated that the patentee should be rewarded in con- 
sideration of the working of his patent, and should find his 
reward in the sole right of doing so. 

But it may be said that even though it is still generally 
admitted that the ultimate justification of the English patent 
system is to be found in the advancement of British industrial 
development, yet the views as to the best methods of promoting 
this have changed considerably since the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and the charge of novelty referred to should 
perhaps rather be understood as meaning that the new measures 
represent a departure from the tendency of modern opinion on 
this subject. 

The correctness of such a statement is more difficult to judge 
in so far as there have always been different classes taking dif- 
ferent views! on the subject, and each speaker perhaps naturally 
regards his own class as representative of the best opinion. 

To trace the phases of the modern interpretation of the 
patent system from the case of Liardet v. Johnson in 1778, 
through the movement in favour of its abolition from 1865 to 1875, 
down to the controversies of the present day, is an interesting 
study, which cannot, however, be entered upon in detail now. A 
fair summary may be given by saying that an increase of the 


1 Patent agents and patent lawyers have always vigorously opposed any attempt 
at compulsory working. Cf. (a) the resolutions passed by the International Association 
for the Protection of Industrial Property at congresses chiefly attended by patent 
agents and lawyers held at Berlin, 1904, and Milan, 1906; (6) speeches of the 
patent agents at a special meeting (May 10th, 1906) of the London section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry; (c) speeches by the Lord Chief Justice and others 
at a meeting of the legal section of the recent International Chemical Congress 
(May, 1909); (d) pamphlet by Mr. E. Lunge on the Act, and (e) a Précis issued by 
the Institute of Patent Agents in criticism of the original Bill. 
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importance attributed to “disclosure” compared with “working” 
as part of the consideration of the patent grant, and a simul- 
taneous growth of the “international” view of patents, are cer- 
tainly characteristic features of the changes in general opinion 
which have taken place since the days of the Statute of 
Monopolies. This may be described as a growth of a “Free 
Trade” view, and has, perhaps, in this country been a result of 
the teaching of Adam Smith and the realisation that to benefit 
the foreigner is not necessarily an injury to this country. But 
as far as any tendency has received effective expression in the 
legislative provisions of this country in the last quarter of 
a century, it must rather be described as a reaction against any 
exaggerated application of “Free Trade” principles to the granting 
of patents, and a recognition that their indefeasible ownership 
gives a patentee a strong power to interfere with the practical 
freedom of trade. Both the Acts of 18831 and 1902 must be 
regarded as framed to prevent the abuse of this power, for it can 
hardly be contended that their provisions were deliberately in- 
tended to be ineffective in practice, as in fact they proved to be. 

In so far, therefore, as this new Act is merely aimed at pre- 
venting such an abuse, it may be said that its distinctive features 
consist rather in a greater emphasis on one side of the problem 
previously recognised, and a greater reliance on one form of 
remedy which had already been introduced, than in the adoption 
of any new principle. 

On the other hand, it must be recognised that its provisions 
do impose on the patentee a positive obligation of taking steps 
to secure the working of his patent, and accordingly it may be 
said that, even if recourse was had to such provisions merely as 
the most effective means of preventing the abuse referred to, 
nevertheless they admit of an application which is “ protectionist ” 
in the sense used in the ordinary fiscal controversy, and conse- 
quently to this extent constitute an acceptance of a new principle. 

To this it is not a sufficient answer to say that such an applica- 
tion is impossible in so far as the extreme remedy consists in 
the revocation of a patent and the consequent removal of all 
restrictions on trade. For in certain cases the fear of losing 
his monopoly of sale might be a powerful incentive to a patentee 
to attempt to establish the working of his patent here. Accord- 

1 Cf. the statement by Mr. Chamberlain, then President of the Board of Trade, 
on the second reading of the Bill in the House of Commons, that ‘‘it was very well 
to reward the first inventor, but it was not necessary or just to give him an absolute 


right of monopoly, which might be used for the purpose of extortion or to the 
injury of this country.” 
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ingly, if the remedy were to be enforceable in all cases, 
it could be used, contrary to the spirit of free trade, in an 
attempt to encourage the working of manufactures here which, 
owing to economic conditions, could not be carried on in fair 
competition with foreign industry. Therefore, although the 
revocation of the patent in such a case would not effectively assist 
the growth of any industry here, it would be contrary to the spirit 
of free trade to consider the non-working of such a patent as an 
injury demanding redress, or to attempt to enforce its working 
by holding threats of reprisal for not doing so over the patentee. 

The determining factor is therefore the manner in which the 
remedy is to be applied, and in this respect the exact intention of 
the promoters of section 27 is exceedingly difficult to discover. 
But whatever that intention was, it can now only be given the 
interpretation which has been put upon it by the court, and, that 
being so, the matter has been to a great extent settled by the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Parker in the case of in re Hatschek 
(1909) 2 Ch. 68. In this it is made clear that the provisions 
of section 27 are not to be construed in a protectionist manner, 
and that the remedy of revocation is only to apply when a 
patentee has used his patent rights unfairly, to benefit foreign 
at the expense of British industry. If he can show that he has 
honestly tried to introduce the working of the patent here, but 
failed owing to existing economic conditions, he is not to be 
deprived of his monopoly of sale. 

The new provisions, therefore, thus interpreted, represent no 
more than an attempt to secure by means consistent with the 
principles of Free Trade that the English patent system shall 
be used to promote the general industrial progress of the country. 
The principle on which such an attempt is based has been gener- 
ally accepted as underlying every patent system, and its wisdom 
must at least for the purposes of the present discussion be postu- 
lated. The real question which is raised in this case is not as to 
the desirability of such an end but rather as to the wisdom of 
these particular measures as a means for attaining it; that is to 
say, it must be asked whether the attempt which they make to 
do so by directly encouraging the working of inventions in par- 
ticular cases does not unduly hinder the general disclosure of 
inventions which must be of the greatest importance as a means 
to the same end. In answering such a question it is necessary 
to consider how far some special measures were in the actual cir- 
cumstances necessary to prevent an abuse in favour of foreign 
industry, and what the general effect of the particular measures 
adopted will be. 
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For this purpose some inquiry must be made into the course 
of events which led to the introduction of the Act, for, if the 
evils of a practice which put English manufacturers at a great 
disadvantage as compared with their foreign rivals had been 
very generally felt, it is natural to suppose that any movement 
for the introduction of measures to prevent it would have received 
general support. It appears in the present case that the energetic 
work of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, under the lead 
of Mr. Levinstein, was chiefly responsible for the pressure 
brought to bear from time to time on successive Presidents of the 
Board of Trade. Their action in this respect commenced before 
the passing of the 1883 Act, and it was Mr. Levinstein’s firm 
which, in 1897, with the support of the Manchester Chamber, 
commenced a test case for the purpose of trying the efficiency 
of section 22, the duration and expense of which case were to a 
great extent responsible for the appointment of a departmental 
committee by Mr. Ritchie to inquire into the necessity of amend- 
ing that section. This committee decided that they could not 
accede to any provision for revocation in preference to the com- 
pulsory granting of licences, and nothing further was done until 
Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902 was under consideration. 

Then again a deputation from various chambers of commerce, 
with Mr. Levinstein as delegate, waited upon him, but they were 
unable to persuade, him to adopt their recommendations as to 
compulsory working, and his Act of 1902 proved indeed, so far 
as this was concerned, quite ineffective in practice. 

With Mr. Lloyd George at the Board of Trade, the agitation 
was again taken up, and, again on the instigation of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, a deputation was appointed to 
wait on him (April, 1906), with the definite object of endeavouring 
to secure legislation imposing the absolute forfeiture of such 
United Kingdom patents for processes worked abroad as were 
not within a specified period worked in the United Kingdom, 
unless good reason were shown for the delay. According to the 
statement of Mr. Levinstein,! this deputation represented “more 
than a hundred chambers of commerce, and a large number of 
members of Parliament ; it was further supported by six members 
specially appointed by the Society of Chemical Industry, and 
also by the Manchester Association of Engineers, the Silk Asso- 
ciation, the Pharmaceutical Society, the United Turkey-Red 
Association, the British Cotton and Wool Dyers, the Calico 
Printers’ Association, the Bradford Dyers, the Science Guild, 


1 In a communication made to a special meeting of the London section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry held on May 10th, 1907. 
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and a number of the largest employers of the country, and by 
leaders of our operative classes representing more than a quarter 
of a million of our workpeople.” 

To the recommendations of this deputation Mr. Lloyd George 
acceded in the manner which has been shown. 

Now, it is very apparent that of the special interests repre- 
sented in this agitation, there is a considerable preponderance of 
those which are particularly concerned with, or affected by, the 
manufacture and sale of chemical dyestuffs, and it is hardly too 
much to say that all the typical instances and illustrations from 
actual experience of the abuses under discussion have been taken 
from this and kindred trades. This is at least strong evidence 
of the fact that the effects of the abuse in question had not been 
felt generally over the whole field of British industry, and this 
evidence is further confirmed by the subsequent attitude of the 
general body of English manufacturers. In this respect the 
experience of the London Chamber of Commerce is interesting. 
In view of the fact that the provisions of the Act are simply 
permissive, they endeavoured to form a league for the purpose of 
securing that proper action should be taken in all cases, on the 
lines of the Association, which they organised with considerable 
success, for enforcing the provisions of the Secret Commissions 
Act. With this object they sent out 750 circulars to various 
manufacturers likely to be interested. To these they only received 
one reply. 

On the other hand, such lack of interest may have been due 
to the traditional apathy of the British manufacturer; and even 
though this has probably been considerably exaggerated, the 
evidence cited above is not absolutely conclusive that the abuse 
had been confined to the particular trades referred to, or that 
no danger existed of its extension to other industries. Moreover, 
in any case such a conclusion would be disproved, if it could be 
shown that the general industry of the country had in fact 
received a fresh impetus owing to the passing of the Act, in 
accordance with Mr. Lloyd George’s promise that “in the course 
of the next few years it would bring employment to thousands, 
and in the course of the next ten years it would bring employment 
to scores of thousands of people in this country.” ! 

It is therefore necessary to supplement the evidence given 
above by some account of the effects which have been actually 
felt in practice. 

It must be said at once that an accurate estimation of these 
effects is extraordinarily difficult. There is no central source where 


1 In a speech at the Manchester Corn Exchange, April 22, 1908. 
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reliable information on the subject can be collected, and par- 
ticulars filed at Somerset House in compliance with various 
provisions of the Companies Acts are much too meagre to give 
any valuable indication on the point. Several accounts have been 
published in newspaper articles’ from time to time of the estab- 
lishment of works here by foreign manufacturing firms, and a 
list is given below? of all the names which have been mentioned 

1 These lists have been in many cases based on information supplied by an 
enterprising firm of agents for factory sites, which circularised no less than 15,000 
foreign manufacturers interested in English patents. The following estimate has 
been compiled by this firm of the total expenditure by foreign manufacturers in 
England since the passing of the Act :— 


Land and premises acquired ... ... £130,650 
Amount expended on buildings and housing ‘of workmen ... 180,750 
Plant and machinery ... a te sie P ane ... 183,972 

Total ... ... £495,372 


2 1. Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabrik “AG. of Elberfeld formed the ‘‘ British 
Glanzstoff Manufacturing Co.” Capital £140,000. Works at Flint. 
2. Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik 
: eas Have formed a company under the 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedrich 5 
Bayer & Oo name of ‘‘The Mersey Chemical 
vacances saheneateneececade » light 
A.G. fiir Anilin-Fabrik : Treptow, bartanesy Wieahe ak teat See 
: near Liverpool. 
MIIMMNR ny iad cosicasicpncesl ph deena bxtoleds 
3. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning, Hochst ) Works near Ellesmere Port, Man- 
Leopold Cassella & Co. ........... } chester Ship Canal. 
4, Chemische Fabrik auf aktien (vorm. E. Schering) of Berlin. Capital 
increased by £50,000 in 1908 for the purpose of erecting works in London. 


5. Wolfram Metal Filament Lamps, Ltd., established in connection with Julius 
Plintsch A.G., of Berlin, and Dr. Kusel. Woke at Brimsdown. Capital £100,000. 
6. ? Clinton Wire Cloth Co. ............ Cheshire. 
7. National Cash Registry Co. ...... London. Capital £100,000. 
8. Buffalo Speciality Co. ............... London. American Co. Capital $500,000. 
9. Barlock Typewriter Co. ............ Extended premises. Capital £70,000. 
10. ? Alfred Johnson & Co. ............... Kent. German Pottery Co. 
AZ. FERRO OO as ins sessccesscerecosseecs —_ _ 
12. Paglia Pencil OG. ..icccscrscssiscexses American Co. 
13. Stolz Electrophone Co. ............ American Co. Capital $25,000, has had 


no place of business in England since 
March, 1909. 

? BITISINGVEISY' CO.  cisiccscssccscsses _ = 

? Plintsch Suction Gas Plant Co.... aa — 

16. Flottman Engineering Co. ......... Works at Cardiff. Capital £3,000. 


be et 
+ 
mo 4D 


17. ? Zimmer Conveyor Co................ _ — 
18. ? Hochlis Fahrwerke .................. _ — 
19. Gillette Razor Co.............:02c0000 Works at Leicester. Capital £20,000. 
20. Sanatogen Food Co. ................45 Cornwall. 
21. ? Deutsche Waffen und Munitions 
MEAMNEY vison osc gists enexeens dase _ = 
22. ? American Pencil Co. ............... — _ 
23. Orchestrelle Piano Player Co. ... Hayes, Middlesex. 
24, Universal Gas Methayne and 
Buisson Hella Co. ............... Millwall. 
25. ? Adjustable Shelving and Metal 
Ds treks shandtactersccsssowaxcesuaes Willesden Junction. 
WO. SAA E RUM AIO sas swhceesdssescn0s eetene (Bacon-cutting machinery makers of 


Rotterdam.) 
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in this connection. But the value of such a list is very question- 
able, and it has been in many cases impossible to properly verify 
the statements which it contains. Moreover, even if these were 
correct, they would require, in order to be useful for the present 
purpose, to be supplemented by some evidence as to the motives 
on which such foreign manufacturers acted, for, having regard 
to the frequent establishment of works by foreigners in England 
in former years, it is clearly unfair to presume that whatever has 
happened since the passing of the Act has been directly caused 
by it. 

This question of motives is again one on which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to bring forward convincing evidence. The pro- 
prietors themselves are seldom willing to disclose the reasons for 
- their conduct, and such information as can be obtained must 
come from authorities who naturally do not wish to be quoted. 

For the statements made below it can only be claimed that, 
after as careful an investigation as possible, they are believed 
to be correct. 

Of the various foreign firms mentioned in the above list, by 
far the most important are the Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabrik, of 
Elberfeld, which has formed an English company and erected 
works at Flint for the purpose of making artificial silk, and the 
two groups of the largest German chemical dye makers, the 
former of which formed an English company to erect works near 
Liverpool, while the latter, continuing to work as foreign com- 
panies, have joined to acquire land and put up buildings at 
Ellesmere Port, on the Manchester Ship Canal. ‘These three 
new works have been referred to again and again as instances 
of the beneficial effects of the Act. But it appears, on closer 
inquiry, that in the first case the proprietors were not influenced 
by the fear of losing their English rights, as most of their 
important patents had already expired, and they would be quite 
content to rely for protection against competitors only on the 
special skill which years of practice in their particular trade had 
given them. In the other two cases no evidence is forthcoming 
that the working of the plants erected will constitute a really 
important industry. To judge by what has been done in similar 
cases in France, in order to comply with compulsory working 
clauses there, it is probable that the work will consist only in 
certain finishing processes. 

As to the remainder of the list, in a great many cases it has 


1 This is confirmed by comparing the size of the English works with the im- 
portance of the German companies. The Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik, Meister, 
Lucius, Briining & Co., and F. Bayer & Co. each employ from 7,000 to 8,000 men. 
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been impossible to verify the establishment of any new works at 
all, while in many others the real cause has been proved to be 
the influence of ordinary economic conditions, combined not 
infrequently with a definite apprehension of the establishment 
of protective duties in the near future in this country. 

On the other hand, such a list as has been given has a certuin 
negative value in so far as it probably represents the limit of 
the claims which can be made. If this is so, the miscellaneous 
and unimportant nature of the interests affected in all but the 
few cases referred to above seems to show that the effects of 
the Act have been felt, if at all, in the bypaths of the manu- 
facturing industry. 

Moreover, an examination of the petitions for revocation which 
have been brought under section 27 leads to the same conclusion. 
There has not been any case where the revocation would have 
led to the establishment of an important industry here. In some 
cases the petitioner has held the same patent for a foreign 
country, and only desired to have an extra market for his foreign- 
made goods in England. In others the patented invention has 
either formed quite an unimportant incident of the manufacture, 
or affected a very small industry. No doubt the revocation has 
been directly beneficial in the former cases to the English con- 
sumer and in the latter to English manufacturers, and it is by 
no means proved that there may not in the future be frequent 
opportunities for the useful application of this remedy. But 
what is proved by the nature of these results is that the Act 
has had no appreciable effects on the whole course of British 
industry, and this, taken together with the general attitude of 
English manufacturers recorded above, affords conclusive evi- 
dence that the original evil was greatly exaggerated, and accord- 
ingly that the hopes of benefits to be felt on its removal could 
not in any case have been realised. 

To this extent, therefore, any measures, however framed, 
must have proved ineffective. But, on the other hand, it seems 
fair to conclude that there was sufficient need for some amend- 
ment of the existing ineffective provisions to afford an opportunity 
for exceedingly useful legislation of less ambitious pretensions. 

This has generally been admitted, and the question has rather 
been as to the particular form of the measures to be adopted. 

The arguments against section 27 have mostly taken the form 
of a general condemnation of any provisions for compulsory 
working. It is said, on the one hand, that the rigid enforcement 
of such provisions must incidentally have the effect, first, of 
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unfairly penalising and handicapping the unbusiness-like inventor, 
and consequently of discouraging the progress of invention ; and, 
secondly, of inclining manufacturers to work new inventions as 
secret processes, with a consequent loss to the public of valuable 
knowledge. On the other hand, that if any attempt is made to 
consider justifying circumstances, the remedy provided must fall 
into disuse owing to the impossibility of discriminating in practice, 
on the evidence which is ‘available, between deserving and un- 
deserving cases. It is thus contended that all such clauses must 
either be a source of evil or drop into disuse, and the experiences 
of Canada’ and Germany are pointed to as typical illustrations 
of such results. 

It is further said that the beneficial results of such provisions 
can be obtained equally well, or better, without any of the con- 
comitant disadvantages, by a wise system of compulsory licences, 
for the spasmodic manufacture which is undertaken in compliance 
with compulsory working clauses is of no real benefit, while, if 
the remedy is to be applied, it is much more reasonable to expect 
that a new industry can be developed by a licensee working 
with a good patent, subject only to the payment of reasonable 
royalties, than by a manufacturer working without patents, 
and open to competition from all sides. 

In answer to such objections it must, however, be said that 
it is unfair to argue entirely from the conduct and experience 
of other countries. It must be remembered that countries with 
high protective tariffs incidentally possess another means of pre- 
venting an abuse of their patent system, while a great many of 
the evil effects of such clauses in foreign systems are due to their 
particular form,? which need not be reproduced, and has not, 
in fact, been reproduced in the provisions of section 27.° More- 
over, it is quite conceivable that in certain cases provisions for 
revocation might prove more effective than provisions for com- 
pulsory licences. 

But what is conclusively proved by the experience and argu- 
ments referred to above is that provisions for revocation are 
exceedingly dangerous remedies, and legislation, if it cannot be 
condemned solely as having adopted such a remedy, must be 
judged by the provisions made for its application in particular 


cases. 
Judged by this standard, section 27 is open to serious criticism. 
1 Of. Essays on Politics, by Andrew Macphail, p. 122. 
2 Cf. especially § 37 of the Canadian Patent Act, 1897. 


3 On the view taken above, this is not in the strict sense a ‘‘ compulsory working” 
clause. 
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Its promoters, by introducing such vague words as “adequate” 
and “satisfactory,” have, to a great extent, shirked the problem 
before them, and cast in the first instance on an administrative 
official, and ultimately on a single judge of the Chancery Court, 
the onus of practically legislating on a very important and difficult 
subject. 

Possibly, having regard to the efficiency of the Chancery 
judges, Mr. Lloyd George deserves credit for having placed his 
burden on the shoulders most capable of properly bearing it, and 
the final result may be that with a wise interpretation of its 
doubtful expressions the section will avoid many of the evils 
common to such provisions, without proving altogether ineffective. 
But in any case it is clear that the expectation of its powers 
either for evil or for good has been greatly exaggerated.} 

Beyond this the provisions for dealing with the second and 
third forms of abuse referred to above can now only receive pass- 
ing comment. 

It may be said of the former? that their merits will depend 
almost entirely on the manner in which the Comptroller uses 
a discretion as to the exercise of which he has received no hint 
of guidance from the Act; while the wisdom of the latter pro- 
visions® is seriously questionable in so far as they represent a 
departure from the doctrine which has been established in a long 
series of carefully considered judgments on contracts in restraint 
of trade. 

For the purposes of the present discussion, however, these 
clauses are chiefly interesting as illustrating the narrow view 
taken of the situation by the promoters of the Act. As was 
shown above, these measures also were treated as necessary for 
the prevention of injuries by foreigners to English trade. It is 

1 There is seme slight evidence that the Act is likely to produce a diminution in 
the number of patents taken out. Cf. the Report of the Comptroller for 1908, which 
shows a decrease in the total number of applications, and also for the first time 
since 1898 (the only other occasion since the Act of 1883) a simultaneous decrease in 
the number of applications accompanied by provisional and complete specifica- 
tions, and also in the number of complete specifications filed after provisionals. It 
is too early, however, as yet to form any definite opinion on this point. 

It is further to be noted that these provisions contain certain special blemishes, 
e.g. the absence of any provisions for getting security for costs in proceedings before 
the Comptroller. This is a serious matter when the petitioner is a man of straw, 
or a foreigner, or a limited company formed specially for the purpose with a nominal 
capital of 5s. 

Again, the wisdom of giving very wide judicial powers to the Comptroller, who has 
not sufficient experience to properly direct the proceedings of counsel and witnesses 
appearing before him, is open to grave doubts. 

2 Section 2. 
3 Section 24 (5) b, and section 38. 
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clear, however, on a fair consideration, that the practices at which 
they were aimed are not abuses essentially because employed for 
the benefit of foreigners, and there is no reason why the abusers 
should always be represented as “powerful foreign syndicates.” 
The only explanation of such representations is that the sup- 
porters of the Act concentrated their attention unduly on one 
particular industry in which English manufacturers have been 
unable to keep pace with foreign competitors.' In doing this they 
have exaggerated not only the importance of facilities for abusing 
our patent system as aids to the growth of such foreign 
supremacy, but consequently also the beneficial effects to be 
expected from the removal of such abuses. An examination of 
the circumstances of this particular case only confirms the truth 
of the doctrine that to produce flourishing industries the growth 
must come from within, and external legislative provisions are 
powerless to create this. 

GEORGE SCHUSTER 


1 The manufacture of chemical dyestuffs, in which German manufacturers have 
practically a monopoly. For the causes of this cf. Times, Engineering Supplement, 
Nov. 17, 1909. 
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LAND AS A FREE GIFT OF NATURE. 


THERE are studies of great interest in frontier economics. In 
one sense, indeed, all investigations into the economic aspect of 
present-day conditions are inquiries on the frontier, but it is to 
the frontier of Western civilisation that the term may be more 
suitably appropriated. And not the least interesting of these 
studies is the ownership of land under circumstances different 
from those obtaining in the West. It is not entirely academic, 
for there are even at present undeveloped areas, and places where 
the inhabitants maintain a humble antagonism to our theories of 
property. This was until recently the case in Pegu, the part of 
Lower Burma taken by the British in 1853, and it remained 
unaltered long enough to allow us to describe their treatment of 
the land with some degree of definition. And in Pegu there is 
an added interest. Economists have usually assumed with Adam 
Smith that it is “an early and rude state of society which precedes 

. . the appropriation of land”; in Pegu this was not at all the 
case. But the history of Pegu is naturally a subject on which 
most people can pardonably acknowledge ignorance ; it will there- 
fore be advisable to set forth clearly the two premises that the 
people were very definitely civilised, and that, nevertheless, land 
was still for the most part unappropriated, a free gift of nature 
to the whole community. We shall then be in a position to 
examine the economic aspects of their occupation of the land 
under such circumstances, and finally hope to suggest that the 
main features which characterise it have been more general than 
has perhaps always been suspected. 

On the annexation of Pegu the inhabitants had dwelt there for 
some two thousand years, but there is no need to go back to the 
Chersonese of Ptolemy or the Suvarna Bhumi, the Golden Land 
of the Buddhist scriptures. Two hundred years before we took it 
the riches and prosperity of the country had been put on record 
by adventurers from Europe. Purchas translates the description 
left by Cesar Frederick: ‘‘In the land, for people, dominions, 
gold and silver, the King of Pegu far exceeds the Great Turk in 
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treasure and strength.” 1 Fytch, the first Englishman known to 
have visited Burma, gives his testimony twenty-five years later : 
“To Cirion, a port of Pegu, come ships from Mecca, with woollen 
cloths, scarlets, velvets, opium, and such like. Painted cloth, 
white cloth, and cotton yarn from Portuguese and native ports 
of India, ships from Malacca come with sandals, porcelain, and 
other wares of China, and with camphora of Borneo and pepper 
from Acheen.” A long list is also given of “the merchandise 
which be in Pegu, gold and silver, rubies, sapphires, musk, ben- 
jamin, or frankincense, long pepper, tin, lead, copper, lacquer, 
whereof they make hard wax, rice, and wine made of rice and 
some sugar.’’* He tells of brokers and money-changers, and joins 
with Faria and Pinto in admiring the marvels of the capital. 
It is true that constant warfare and oppressive rulers subsequently 
caused the trade and industry to retrograde, but there is the 
evidence of Symes, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
that they had not fallen into barbarism. The bankers were still 
receiving the moneys of their clients and charging a one per cent. 
commission on sales and purchases. And by this time shipbuild- 
ing had become a leading industry; on the stocks at Rangoon he 
saw many ships of burthen upwards of a thousand tons, and in 
the matter of their tariff he commends their methods as superior 
to those in England. ‘The Burmans set us an example of policy 
by remitting all duty on cordage, canvas, wrought-iron, provided 
these articles are bona-fide brought for the equipment of a new 
vessel; the port charges also are not exacted from a new ship 
on leaving the river to proceed on her first voyage.’’* They were 
evidently far distant from a condition of primeval barbarism. 
It is difficult to estimate how much land had formerly been 
under cultivation. We are told of an alien monarch who con- 
verted the country into forest and prevented the tillage of the 
land for many years, and an attempt was made to colonise the 
country from the arid tracts of Upper Burma.‘ San Germano, 
writing at the end of the eighteenth century, tells us that on 
his arrival “each bank of the great river Ava presented a long 
continued line of habitations; shortly afterwards returning, very 
few villages were to be seen along the whole course of the 
stream.” > Symes also mentions evidences of former cultivation. 
And by the time we took the country the desolation was even more 


1 Quoted in History of Burma, Sir Arthur Phayne, p. 115. 

2 Ralph Fytch, by J. Horton Riley, 1899, pp. 165-166. 

3 A Mission to the Court of Ava, Symes, 1795. 

4 British Burma Gazetteer, 1879, pp. 547-548. 

5 Description of the Burmese Empire, 1782 to 1808, Father San Germano. 
PP2 
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complete. Tidal creeks fringed with dwarf palms and the prickly- 
leaved blue trumpet flower intersected plains of swamp and forest. 
From village to village was a long day’s journey,’ and the rich 
soil was recuperating in the damp luxuriant climate of the middle 
tropics. The villagers were for the most part salt boilers and 
fishermen; some apparently did not cultivate the land at all, 
the majority were certainly contented with cultivating for their 
own consumption ; paddy, that now sells at £10 a hundred baskets, 
fetched at that time only half as many shillings; harvests were 
bountiful, but jettison of the rotting surplus was a not infrequent 
sequel. This comparative neglect of agriculture was itself a 
mark of progress; it arose from differentiation of function—for 
the wealth of those parts lay at that time largely in the fisheries. 
Preparations of salt fish are almost as necessary to the Burman 
as rice itself. There was no great demand for rice to be exported 
then, and for home consumption it could be cultivated elsewhere, 
while the fishing industry was almost a monopoly of the Lower 
Burma delta. It is of interest to note in this connection that the 
people had very definite ideas of fishing rights, and that the 
earlier English officials were as impatient of alleged hereditary 
possession of the fisheries as they were zealous in promoting the 
idea of ownership in land.” For, apart from the presumption 
arising from the area of waste, we have definite evidence that 
land was not yet “personal wealth”; there are the records of 
the time, and there is the verbal testimony of men still living 
who can tell of the conditions then existing. 

Colonel Ardagh, who was in charge of Rangoon District in 
1862, has left a valuable memorandum on “the mode of tenure 
by which the greater portion of the land in Burma is held.” * He 
shows that for the most part occupation is distinct from owner- 
ship,* and writes of it as a system of tenure “fully recognised” 
by Government. “It is a system,” he continues, “which if we 
desire to encourage, as we should, the idea of property and right 
in the soil, our efforts should be directed to gradually abolish.” 
The people themselves are equally definite. To the Western mind, 
saturated with the idea of private property in land, it is difficult 
to realise that as a concrete fact land may be a free gift of nature. 


1 Annual Revenue Administration Report, Rangoon District, 1865-6 (un- 
published). 

* Draft Letters of Deputy Commissioner, Rangoon, 1867 (unpublished). 

3 Draft Letters, 162. 

4 In another district in many ways similar the Deputy Commissioner writes 
so late as 1875: ‘‘In this country cultivation can hardly be called a system” 
(D. C. Basse in Annual Report, ’75). 
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The Burman seems to have much less difficulty in appreciating 
this ; land is not even included among his seven traditional noble 
kinds of wealth. It has been my fortune recently to assist in 
some inquiries, which included an investigation of the former 
system of land tenure in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, and I 
was often told by old inhabitants, talking of former times shortly 
after the annexation, that “land had not yet become a ‘ thing,’ ”’ 
1.€., a subject of property, or it was stated that “property in land 
developed about ten or fifteen years after the British occupation.” 
The two premises may therefore be admitted, that Pegu was 
highly civilised, but that, nevertheless, there was for the most 
part no ownership in land. We can now proceed to examine 
the method of its treatment under these conditions.* 

One of the problems that seem greatly to have perplexed the 
first generation of revenue officials was the frequent abandonment 
of land. It was as a result of an inquiry into this that Colonel 
Ardagh left the memorandum from which we have already 
quoted. “Inthe majority of instances,” he writes, “the villagers 
regard land, especially paddy land, to be common land, which, 
if unoccupied, any villagers have a right to take up, and which 
when they have done with it they have an equal right to throw 
aside. If not taken up, it remains the common fallowland of 
the villagers for a few years, until it finally, on being overgrown 
with jungle and long grass and the bunds partially obliterated, 
takes its place in the waste land of the village tract. Accord- 
ingly, where land deteriorates and requires a rest, it is thrown 
into the common fallow ground of the village, and may be 
taken up by anyone without being liable to objection by the 
previous cultivator, unless where the ground lying fallow impinges 
on the rest of his ground, in which case his permission is asked 
in a neighbourly manner.” It is noted that in some cases the 
land was overworked as a result of this system: “Anyone who 


1 It is interesting to note the methods by which Government sought to establish 
a sense of property in land :— 

(a) They introduced liberal fallow rates so as to encourage cultivators not to 
abandon land needing rest. This was at the instance of Colonel Ardagh. 

(b) They took full revenue from all land abandoned unless the cultivator had 
specifically reported his intention of abandonment. 

(c) They encouraged cultivators to take leave of land for a period of years, the 
leases including unoccupied land which could be cultivated without the payment of 
extra rent. 

(d) They encouraged the granting of unoccupied land free of revenue for 
a period of years. 

(e) They also attempted to improve the cattle supply by giving veterinary 
instruction and holding agricultural shows. 
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wishes to screw an extra crop out of the already impoverished 
ground takes it up and works it until at last it is too exhausted 
to give any satisfaction until it has been longer fallow than would 
have been necessary except for the bad treatment received by it.” 
If, however, no one intervenes, “land thus capriciously aban- 
doned is usually resumed by the previous cultivator.” 

It is true that this absence of the idea of property is not 
universal. There are a “few exceptions” where the cultivator 
“looks upon himself as having a prescriptive priority of claim to 
the cultivation, allotment, or disposal of the ground,” and there 
were instances in which the land was “disposed of for money to 
third parties, either for a term of years, or for so long as the 
transferee is able to keep it under cultivation. But this is stated 
as taking place where the land has been originally cultivated and 
cleared by a villager, or where ground had remained uninter- 
ruptedly in possession of himself and his forebears for a long time. 
It is noteworthy that absolute disposal does not seem to have been 
contemplated. In another letter Colonel Ardagh talks of people 
being, as it were, ‘“‘patrones” of the land, who, even if not in 
possession still, “regard themselves as the proper persons to 
arrange about its being cultivated or left fallow.” But these 
were only exceptional instances, and the other system the more 
general. Another example showing how lightly land was valued 
is given in a Settlement Report a few years later.! In one neigh- 
bourhood we find the land was cultivated by traders from a 
distance, who disembarked during the cultivating season and 
worked the land in the village where they were residing, return- 
ing homewards with the harvest. In this they were following 
the fashion of the Burman army, who would postpone their 
operations during the rains, and literally live upon the country 
of the enemy.? Another characteristic of the times traceable in 
these records is the lightness with which the soil was worked. 
It is a matter of frequent comment that through cattle murrain 
or for other reasons plough animals were very scarce, and that in 
consequence cultivation was carried on by hand. Thus it is 
only natural that it speedily became exhausted except to more 
intensive labour. It has been estimated that at the time of the 
annexation the area occupied by each person did not amount to 
more than ten acres on an average.? This is probably an under- 
estimate, but even with this it will be readily understood that 


1 Report on the Settlement Operations in British Burma, 1865-6. 
2 San Germano. 
3 British Burma Gazetteer, 1879, p. 552. 
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with shifting cultivation consequent upon the speedy exhaustion, 
the area worked over in the course of a few years would be con- 
siderable. 

In the notes that I have taken during my inquiries into 
tenures there is found abundant corroboration of information 
yielded by the records, and it may be well to note that the local 
inquiries preceded the investigation of the records; they were, 
therefore, unbiassed by preconceived conclusions. ‘Thus it is 
noted that in a certain neighbourhood “land first became the 
subject of property about forty to fifty years ago. Previously 
people worked fresh land where they wished, retaining for a 
certain time a lien on the old, which in one case was mentioned 
as having been sold for about a rupee an acre.” In another 
instance : ‘At the annexation the village was deserted and the 
inhabitants ran into the mainland. . . . It was not until ten or 
fifteen years later that ownership in land became recognised.” 
Again, “There was then no property in land; he worked where 
he wanted to, and I worked where I wanted to.” At the present 
time, under normal conditions, new land gives a progressively 
increasing yield; this was not then the case: “The cultivators 
only worked enough land for their own food, moving about from 
place to place every three years. Land did not improve with 
age at that time, because cultivation was so light. There was 
no settled occupation of land until after the English occupation.” 
In one neighbourhood they gave me an exceptionally full account 
which may be worth describing in some detail. They informed 
me that about fifteen families fled across the river at the time 
of the English occupation of Rangoon. Nine of them settled on 
the riverside, founding the village where I received the informa- 
tion. There was then no village here, but six other families 
moving a little way inland discovered one already settled on the 
high land of thg neighbourhood, naturally the most favourable 
site for building. The land was covered with jungle of tree and 
grass ; some of them took up enough for two years’ cultivation, 
others broke fresh ground when they thought desirable, some- 
what after the fashion of shifting taungya cultivation. They 
worked the whole of the land now included in the village jurisdic- 
tion and some two hundred and fifty acres that have since been 
allotted to another village charge. The remaining six families 
were refused admission by the inhabitants of then existing 
village, and had to form another hamlet at a little distance. 
They gradually, however, moved into the village, and when they 
formed the majority—there were only eight households in all— 
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the previous inhabitants went off to a small town adjacent, where 
they had relations. Some of the land relinquished by these 
people on their moving was subsequently cultivated by an immi- 
grant from Upper Burma. Over fifteen hundred acres can be 
traced as having at some time been cultivated by the original 
inhabitants of these two villages or their immediate connections. 
Working as they did only a few acres at a time, it is not surpris- 
ing that the earlier officials were faced with the problem of 
abandonment of land. It must be noted that this shifting cultiva- 
tion and abandonment of land had no connection with nomadic 
inclinations ; the village remained where it had first been founded ; 
the isolated field hut of the individual cultivator might move from 
spot to spot, as it does even at the present day, but it always 
remained within the radius of a small circle. Indeed, of migra- 
tion on a large scale there was very little after the disturbance 
caused by our arrival had once settled down. Government strenu- 
ously attempted to attract the immigrant; remissions of revenue 
for a period of five years, grants of land on favourable terms to 
fugitives of influence from Upper Burma, had little more effect 
than the attempts to colonise in Burmese times. In the Annual 
Revenue Report of 1867-8, in the whole of Rangoon District, 
9,000 odd square miles, there are said to have been only 1,710 
immigrants of all kinds during the year, while 971 immigrants 
of former years returned to their own countries. And the :nhabi- 
tants themselves at that time hardly encouraged immigration. 
Instances were given of an immigrant from elsewhere marrying 
a daughter of the village. The two would clear some land 
together, and, Burman fashion, both should have an equal claim 
to such title as there was; but in such cases it was frequently 
the woman who was mentioned as the cultivator, the genera- 
tion of outsiders having obviously been suspect. 

We are thus able to form a fairly definite picture of the 
system of cultivation at the time. A few households, bound 
together by ties of family or common life, made a clearing in 
the jungle. In some cases they would dwell together, the better 
to secure protection from other men and from the elephants and 
tigers that were then common in the forest round them, and if 
this were done they would naturally select for the site of their 
hamlet the highest ground in the vicinity. But in many instances 
it is probable that each erected his own hut apart from his 
fellow-men, though usually within the hearing of a call. A body 
of immigrants they had good reason to distrust ; an instance has 
been given of a village dispossessed of its lands by new-comers ; 
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but their attitude towards the fresh arrival was less stringent 
than that of the Australian towards the Asiatic, for they do not 
seem to have objected to the casual immigrant, who may even 
have cultivated near them for some time before they were aware 
of his propinquity. He might gain recognition by intermarriage 
with the residents, but even then was hardly held a member of 
the family, and joint occupation by himself and wife tended to 
give a title to the one that was better known, a point of view 
not very foreign to Western conceptions of relationship by mar- 
riage. Each family cultivated a small holding, but the cultiva- 
tion was so light that the law of diminishing returns immediately 
began to operate, and they were under no necessity to stave it off 
by working more intensively. When they moved, the land thus 
fallowed rapidly became almost indistinguishable from the sur- 
rounding jungle. In many cases it would, however, be taken up 
by someone else; with shifting cultivation and abundant waste 
it is a mere matter of choice whether a cultivator works new land 
or land that has been abandoned ; the latter, as giving less trouble, 
would naturally appeal to the lazier individual, and it is probable 
that this “screwing an extra crop out of the ground” was at 
least as popular as clearing fresh jungle ; land that had lain fallow 
a year or two would make particular appeal, and in a few years’ 
time, therefore, there would be, roughly, a redistribution of the 
holdings, and still be left sufficient waste unoccupied, available 
for the more enterprising. 

The characteristics, therefore, of the tenure in Pegu were tem- 
porary appropriation of the land during the period of occupation 
only ; when done with it was restored to the community, like the 
atmosphere we breathe, changed, but after renovation in the 
usual course of nature, open to further use. The occupation was 
for the most part restricted to the people who lived near it, for 
there was no one else to occupy it, and among these occupants 
there tended to be redistribution ; the land unoccupied was avail- 
able for all. It is unnecessary further to insist upon the lightness 
of the cultivation ; this may be taken as a corollary of the other 
features, which we hope to suggest were by no means restricted 
to Pegu. We have pointed out that Pegu was abnormal in 
possessing an advanced state of cultivation together with non- 
appropriation of the soil, and also in its comparative neglect of 
agriculture, due partly to the development of other industries. 
Save for the extra security of life, there is nothing in this which 
would cause their treatment of the land to differ from that obtain- 
ing under more primitive conditions; and it is not perhaps safe 
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to lay stress on the insecurity of life in former times; it may 
have been unsafe to travel, but then they did not travel. Nor 
did they greatly in Pegu; traders went up and down the creeks 
in boats, but we have noted the difficulty of inducing immigration. 

There does not, therefore, seem any prima facie reason why 
these conditions of land tenure should be peculiar to Pegu, and 
we find that they have been supposed to exist in earlier times. 
The Mark system, as it could be described only a few years ago,} 
the system of land tenure in village communities, as described 
by Mr. Baden Powell, are both accompanied by the cultivation of 
land held as individual property during the period of occupation 
only, the restriction of occupation to members of the community 
and specially admitted immigrants, redistribution of the several 
holdings from time to time, and waste land held in common. 
Recent researches may have modified the theories of ten years 
ago, but in another part of Burma village communities have been 
found much more “true to type,” according to the theory of Sir 
Henry Maine,” than those considered by Mr. Baden Powell. They 
have been described by Mr. Clayton in his report on the settle- 
ment of Katha District: “The local chief . . . paid an annual 
tribute . . . and in return a certain area of land was granted to 
him for his commuity. The chief was primus inter pares; the 
land was felt to belong to the community and not to the chief.” 
In some cases there were two stocks or more; uncleared land 
then “belonged to the community as a whole.” Persons who 
left the community made their lands over to their relations or 
the chief for re-allotment.? These features of land tenure have 
often been supposed dependent upon the political organisation of 
society into village communities. But another feature of the land 
dealt with in this inquiry is that it has little or no value in 
exchange. Mr. Clayton, who conducted the investigation, has 
enumerated 342 of these communal units; in 206 he finds no 
right to mortgage or sell the land, and in 72 of these cases no 
right even to lease it. Comment is especially made in the 
Government resolution on the report that “the figures of rents, 
sales, and mortgages are remarkably low.” It is significant in 
this connection that “there is no local term whatsoever to express 
the meaning of communal unit,” while even the equivalent pro- 
vided by the official Government translator could not be under- 
stood. As has been frequently pointed out, the idea of property 


1 Principles of Economics, Marshall, p. 15. Fourth edition. 
2 Village Communities in India, 1899, pp. 60, 80, 96, 104-105. 
3 Settlement Report of the Katha District, 1907, para. 3435. 

4 Ib., pars. 42-43, 
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“jn common” is not a simple or primitive one ;! there may be 
room for doubt as to whether this sentiment of appropriation 
to the community and of ownership in common of the uncleared 
waste is more than the natural resentment of a jungle dweller for 
unknown faces and unaccustomed accents, a sentiment of patriot- 
ism rather than of property. Similar objections to new arrivals 
have been noticed in Pegu. 

We find, therefore, that the features which have been supposed 
dependent upon the political organisation into village communities 
are associated with a state in which there is hardly the idea of 
permanent appropriation of the land, and in which land is of so 
little value as scarcely to be worth appropriating, while they are 
not essentially different from the features of land tenure char- 
acteristic of Pegu. But the semi-independent members of the 
hamlets of Pegu cannot possibly be regarded as composing a 
village community. And there is a very important point of differ- 
ence. In the village community, as we have seen it in Mr. 
Clayton’s report, all revenue is paid on behalf of the village by 
the chief, who is primus inter pares. In him also is vested the 
local magisterial authority. But in Pegu the British found the 
revenue collected through, and the magisterial authority invested 
in, not the heads of each village, but the “heads over the Karen 
of each Township, over the fishermen, and over the brokers, over 
palm juice drawers and silver assayers, over the ploughmen of 
the royal lands and the cultivators of the royal gardens.”* So 
that it was difficult to make those set in authority by the English 
“understand that they had jurisdiction over all residents in their 
charge without reference to their more personal jurisdiction.’’ * 
We may, therefore, conclude that the features of land tenure in a 
village community are not dependent on the political organisation 
of society, but are the immediate effect of economic conditions, 
and that the land tenure in Pegu was a more general form which 
only under certain circumstances developed into that associated 
with village communities. In Pegu we have the original salt in 
solution ; in Katha it has crystallised out practically unchanged ; 
in other cases other reagents may have given rise to other modi- 
fications. 

If, however, any valuable deductions can be made from the 
conditions of Pegu, it isa matter for the specialist. But the mode 
of land tenure seems worth recording, while verbal testimony is 
still remaining to give life to the old records. For by now it is 


1 K. G. Baden Powell, op. cit., p. 128. 
2 British Burma Gazetteer, p. 549. 
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all a very old story; the people have good reason to appreciate 
the value of the land. 

There is an ancient prophecy on record that in Syriam, the 
Cirion of Fytch, land would be worth in time ten thousand rupees 
for a portion of an acre. It is mentioned in a settlement report 
of thirty years ago, with the remark that land was then worth less 
than three rupees an acre. But an oil company has established 
workshops there, and close to them exists a little homestead site, 
for which the owners greedily rejected an offer of ten thousand. 
Although it is less than fifty years ago, we have moved some 
distance since land was a free gift of nature to the whole com- 
munity. 

J. S. FURNIVALL 














’ REVIEWS 


Insurance Against Unemployment. By D. F. Schloss. (London : 
P. §. King. 1909. Pp. 132.) 


In the present volume Mr. D. F. Schloss gives a concise 
account of what has been done by foreign nations to promote 
insurance against unemployment. The schemes described are 
of three types. First, there is the one and only experiment yet 
made in the direction of compulsory insurance, the scheme 
intitiated by the Swiss Canton of St. Gall in 1895, and ter- 
minated—at the earliest possible opportunity—two years later. 
The record of this scheme is chiefly valuable at the present 
time as a compendium of fatal and obvious errors to be avoided ; 
its disastrous failure cannot be taken as any argument against 
the principle of compulsion itself. Second, there are what may 
be called the schemes of direct voluntary insurance, by a fund 
specially created for the purpose. The characteristic of these 
schemes, when they do not fail altogether as at Basle and 
Venice, is that they remain all but insignificant in scope. After 
eleven years of activity the voluntary insurance fund of Cologne 
(a city of 430,000 inhabitants) had 1,382 members, who paid 
in about £1,000 a year as premiums and drew out about £2,400 
as unemployed benefits—the balance being met by the munici- 
pality and private donors. Of the similar scheme at Berne, 
with 508 members, in its fifteenth year of operations, Mr. Schloss 
says the utmost that can be said in its favour when he observes 
that “within the limited sphere of its operations . . . though 
partaking rather of the character of poor relief than of insurance,” 
it “cannot be considered to be unsuccessful.” Third, there are 
what may be called schemes of indirect voluntary insurance, that 
is to say, schemes making use of some organisation already in 
existence. In effect this means subsidising trade unions which 
make provision for unemployment—the subsidy taking as a rule 
the form of a refund of a fixed proportion of the money paid out 
by the union to its unemployed members. In this form—the 
so-called “Ghent” system—the plan has been very widely 
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adopted both by national governments and by municipalities. 
The latest examples are afforded by Norway and Denmark, and 
to them accordingly most space is devoted—very useful transla- 
tions of the actual laws being given in the Appendix. 

Mr. Schloss, indeed, though his main object is to describe 
existing schemes of unemployment insurance in foreign coun- 
tries rather than to formulate proposals for use in this country, 
does conclude with a definite recommendation in favour of a 
system which “should follow fairly closely the legislation enacted 
in Norway and Denmark.” This is the more noticeable because, 
as is well known, the scheme actually foreshadowed for this 
country by the present Government is on somewhat different 
lines—applying compulsorily to all workmen, organised and un- 
organised, in certain trades. Mr. Schloss does not himself pro- 
vide his readers with much material for deciding between these 
alternatives. He was not, of course, when he wrote, in a position 
to do so as regards Norway and Denmark themselves, because 
in both these countries the schemes were only just started. The 
Danish Unemployment Insurance Act only came into operation 
in August, 1907, and the Norwegian Act, though formally opera- 
tive since October, 1906, remained abortive, owing to a dispute 
with the trade unions, till 1908. In these circumstances it is 
somewhat remarkable and very unfortunate that Mr. Schloss 
should have compressed his account of the “Ghent system” as 
it has actually been worked in Ghent since 1901 into fifteen lines 
and footnote. For in Ghent if anywhere is to be found at the 
present moment the material for discussing the merits and limita- 
tions of the plan of subsidising associations which provide unem- 
ployment benefit. 

Unless such a subsidy can be shown to have a great proba- 
bility of drawing into voluntary provident organisations the 
vast majority that now remains outside, it can in no way deal 
with the existing problem of unemployment. Apart from the 
point just mentioned, Mr. Schloss is in agreement with the 
Government and with expert opinion generally in requiring of 
any system of unemployment insurance that it should be organ- 
ised by trades, should be national, and should operate in connec- 
tion with labour registries. 

The book as a whole is a very timely and useful contribution 
to a subject of great practical importance and equally great 
scientific interest. 


W. H. BEVERIDGE 
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Boy and Girl Labour. By N. Adler and R. H. Tawney. (The 
Women’s Industrial Council. 1909. Pp. 17. Price 1d., 
or post free 1d.) 


THE publishers—the Women’s Industrial Council—were 
fortunate in securing Miss Adler and Mr. Tawney for this 
pamphlet. The main portion of it, dealing with boy labour, com- 
mences by adding the “exploitation of the juvenile worker for 
immediate profit without reference to his future career” to the 
definition of sweating. Unfortunately the authors do not make 
it clear that this is not a deliberate, but an unconscious, and 
almost automatic, exploitation brought about by the natural 
developments of the industrial system. The direct relation of 
boy labour and unemployment is next described, “industry’s 
raw recruits”’ forming the bulk of those in distress from unem- 
ployment. The authors deal in turn with the manufacture of 
criminals, especially by street trading, the passing of the appren- 
tice, the half-time system, and blind-alley occupations. Unfortu- 
nately the authors do not consider the possibility of dovetailing 
the last in a regular way with the trades where there is a 
deficiency of juvenile labour. 

The authors next consider proposals “which are not 
remedies”—the revival of apprenticeship, skilled employment 
committees, and compulsory evening schools. Justice, however, 
is hardly done to the second agency, and, in the writer’s view, 
apprenticeship is hardly as dead as they suppose. Their pro- 
posals for legislation consist of the abolition of the half-timer, 
raising of the school age to fifteen, and the ‘new half-time” 
system from fifteen to eighteen—thirty hours in the workshop and 
compulsory attendance at continuation schools for thirty more. 
The authors, however, do not appear to meet fairly the objections 
to the latter proposal, the difficulties in its way being greater 
than they appear superficially. Finally, immediate administrative 
reforms are suggested—regulation of street trading, co-operation 
in persuading boys to attend evening schools, and committees to 
assist boys about to leave school in finding suitable trades. 

There is a short section dealing with girls, written by Miss 
Adler. It shows the good results of the two years’ full-time 
course for girls in technical schools, but points out that such 
teaching is far more feasible in such employments as dress- 
making than in many boys’ trades. 


N. B. DEARLE 
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Small Holders: What they must do to Succeed. With a chapter 
on “The Revival of Rural Life.” By Edwin A. Pratt. 
(London: P. §. King and Son. 1909. Pp. 242.) 


Mr. PRATT is a well-equipped and sober friend of the Co- 
operative Agricultural Movement in England, and this book is 
well calculated to explain the possibilities and limitations of small 
holdings in this country. The first half of the book seems to 
us much the stronger half. It opens with a clear account of 
small holdings in England, showing that the statutory small 
holders which are being created under the new Act are not oases 
in a desert of huge farms, but merely a small addition to the 
existing number of self-established small holders—an addition 
justified both by economic and social conditions at the present 
day. For there can be no doubt that in some counties, before 
the Act was passed, would-be small holders were refused land, 
not because they were unlikely to pay as good rent as bigger 
men or even better, but simply from social prejudice. This 
meant that the agricultural labourer was handicapped as against 
the townsman in starting for himself in a small way; and this 
was particularly regrettable in view of the social importance 
of keeping men on the land, and the possible economic superiority 
of small men in certain departments of agriculture. 

After surveying the operations of the Act and declaring for 
secured tenancy rather than ownership, Mr. Pratt proceeds to 
the second half of his theme, which is to show that co-operation 
is essential to small holders. He adduces Continental experience, 
rather casually, it must be confessed, as when he writes (p. 98) : 
“T can only trust that the particular body which chance thus 
brought under my notice is typical of French agricultural organ- 
isation in general.” 

The weakness of students of agricultural co-operation at the 
present day is, we think, this. Continental experience is recom- 
mended too indiscriminately. Thus Mr. Pratt describes the Raif- 
feisen banks in Germany, and concludes (p. 190): “The pro- 
vision of special agricultural credit banks, meeting the needs of 
all classes of the rural community, would seem to be clearly 
indispensable.” True; but that is what all students of the move- 
ment have been saying for the last ten years. What they have 
not found out is: why have credit banks done so little in 
England, despite the large propaganda which they have received ? 
There are doubtless more reasons than one; but, personally, we 
think that one reason is this. The Raiffeisen model has been 
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recommended too straitly. German peasants are familiar with 
unlimited liability; our small men are not. German peasants 
have few good independent banks in the country ; we have many 
such who might be disposed to work with small groups of local 
farmers on a limited liability principle. 

Mr. Pratt’s two last chapters on the human element and the 
revival of country life are interesting, but not full enough to 
supply much new matter. In the latter chapter he contents 
himself with summarising the recent utterances of President 
Roosevelt and Sir Horace Plunkett on the subject. 

We have read Mr. Pratt’s earlier works on agriculture, and 
can say with confidence that this new little book is well up to 
his former level. We hope that Mr. Pratt may find time some 
day to present us with an analysis of the financial operations of 
selected county council holdings. We should then know more 
exactly “what they must do to succeed.” 

C. R. Fay 


Justice and Liberty. A Political Dialogue. By G. L. Dicktn- 
son. (London: Dent. Price 4s. 6d.) 


THE speakers in this dialogue are a professor, a banker, and 
a gentleman of leisure. They represent respectively the Socialist, 
Individualist, and Aristocratic standpoints. Most of the argu- 
ment is in the hands of the professor, whose companions are, in 
comparison, slow of speech. He finds the words to elaborate 
their opinions. The result is a loss of dramatic interest, but a 
gain in lucidity and system. The balance of advantage is least 
evident in the case of the banker; many readers will regret that 
he, the plain man of the piece, should be so perplexed. Mr. 
Dickinson might claim that realism compelled him to introduce 
aphasia and intellectual fog into this character ; but the professor 
does not adequately supply what is lacking in the banker, and 
this ought not so to be. 

The greater part of the book should interest economists, for 
though marriage is touched upon, the central theme is property. 
The author feels that existing property rights are unsatisfactory, 
and that orthodox views about them are more unsatisfactory still. 
He sets himself to show the various ways in which our distribution 
of wealth breeds unfreedom and injustice, and to discuss possible 
alternatives to the existing system. Of these alternatives, an 
aristocratic solution, after Plato, is dismissed as both impractic- 
able and undesirable, and this, the smaller part of the book, 
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hardly calls for comment here. We are left with Mr. Dickinson’s 
attack upon the present distribution of wealth, and with two 
conceivably practicable ways of escape from it. 

As regards the modern world, economists will find themselves 
at variance with the author rather in regard to the weight which 
he attaches to this or that consideration than with the general 
course of his analysis. At the worst they will accuse him of 
writing an exceedingly stimulating and suggestive essay on the 
wrong side of the question. From this statement, his treatment 
of the interest problem must be excepted. He does not think 
“the service of ‘ waiting’ analogous to the service of work, nor 
to constitute in the same way an analogous claim to reward,” and 
even asserts that economists “have been shamed into abandoning 
the grim jest” of calling interest the reward of “abstinence.” I 
should hope that no economist, past or present, who has aban- 
doned the term “abstinence” has been led to do so by shame. 
If anyone is to feel shame in connection with this controversy it 
should be those writers who have depreciated economic analysis 
because a technical term has jarred their preconceptions. At 
least, it should be understood that the “reward of waiting” theory 
is not a recantation but has grown out of the “abstinence” theory. 
And to pass behind terminology, one would like to press Mr. 
Dickinson in regard to the distinction which he draws between 
the reward of work and the reward of waiting. It is true that 
much saving would be done for its own sake, even if the rate of 
interest were nil, but it is also true that much work is pleasurable. 
In each case a price is demanded by individuals because more is 
required by society than they are willing to do for its own sake. 
I feel myself more sympathy with the view which denies alike to 
“work” and to “waiting” any validity as the basis to a claim for 
reward than with the view which distinguishes between them 
altogether. 

On the other hand, economists can hardly be too grateful for 
the clearness with which the case against inherited wealth is 
developed. The part which it plays in maintaining economic 
inequities is admirably explained, whilst a trenchant dialectic is 
directed against the easy-going assumption that existing testa- 
mentary powers are essential to the maintenance of production. 
Again and again important points are made which ought to be 
at least considered in economic text-books. In his general analy- 
sis of earnings, Mr. Dickinson rises above the bulk of Socialistic 
propaganda. He perceives clearly that the root of modern in- 
equities is not that those who make large incomes earn more than 
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the marginal value of their services, but that the existing distribu- 
tion of wealth reacts upon its future distribution by limiting the 
number of candidates for admission to the better-paid employ- 
ments. It follows naturally from this perception that Mr. Dick- 
inson would abandon, in return for equalisation of opportunities, 
much that is dear to many Socialists. Provided men could start 
fair, he would allow individuals to retain any rent of ability they 
might be able to secure by “‘holding up” their capacity until 
wages commensurate with its marginal utility were offered. He 
even works out with a good deal of sympathy, though ostensibly 
for the benefit of his friend the plain man, a social scheme in 
which great part of the national capital should still be administered 
by individuals with a view to profit on price—following herein 
certain indications in Mr. Wells’ Modern Utopia. 

His favoured scheme, however, remains collectivist. Supply 
and demand, indeed, both for goods and labour, are to operate 
as they do now in favourable cases. He is anxious to retain as 
much as possible of the “automatism” of modern society, and 
with this object would permit individuals to spend their incomes 
as they chose, and to select whatever employment suited their 
tastes best. Bureaucratic offices would direct production along 
the lines marked out by demand, and would so adjust wages in 
different grades and industries as to attract to each the appro- 
priate supply of labour. In all this there is nothing new. It is 
the Fabian Utopia restated ; but restated in fresh and vigorous 
fashion. 

The book rises again in its discussion of practicability. To 
the plain man’s picture of a Utopia driven to anarchy by the 
persistence of modern political and business ethics, he answers 
in memorable words : “I wish I were less candid than I am! How 
easily I should answer you. I should overwhelm you with check 
and counter-check, with local and central councils, with inspectors 
and commissioners and committees, with competitive examina- 
tion, and security of tenure, and all the machinery of government. 
I should admit frankly that every individual, and every trade and 
occupation, would always be trying to cheat the community ; and 
then I should claim to checkmate them all by the ingenuity of 
my institutions. But I can’t do it! Candour compels me to 
admit that a community whose morals should be such as you 
describe, would make very little except confusion and disaster 
of any form of Collectivism.”! In the concluding section on “The 
Relation of Ideals to Facts,” the more metaphysical side of Mr. 
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Dickinson’s genius asserts itself. It is probable that few will 
read the final speech of the professor without some feeling of 


shame, or wonder, or longing, or hope. 
H. O. MEREDITH 


By What Authority? The Principles in Common and at Issue in 
the Reports of the Poor Law Commission. By Joun H. 
MorrueaD, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Birmingham, with an Introduction by Sir OLIVER LopGE, 
LL.D., F.R.S. (London: P. 8. King and Son. 1909. 
Pp. ix +90.) 


AmonG the many short books that the Poor Law Reports 
have already called forth we venture to think that Professor Muir- 
head’s will not be the least valuable. It originally appeared in 
the form of articles in the Birmingham Daily Post, all except the 
first being written subsequently to the appearance of the Reports. 
The book is not a summary of the findings of the Commission, 
but ventures on the more ambitious work of “healing and 
settling.” Its objects, as described in the author’s preface, are 
three-fold, namely, to bring out the main features of the results of 
the investigation, to criticise and contrast the proposals of the two 
Reports, and to suggest how what is valuable in both of them 
may be combined in a comprehensive system of reform. The 
result is a most interesting and valuable little book, and one 
cannot but be grateful to Professor Muirhead for emphasising 
what is too apt to be forgotten, that there is a very great deal that 
—in spite of many differences—the two reports have in common. 
There is much truth in the saying quoted by him that “the 
Minority agree with the Majority so far as they go, but prefer to 
go a good deal further.” 

To take the book in detail, the first paper, ‘ Waiting the Issue 
of the Report,” shows clearly and convincingly the grounds for 
radical changes in the existing system. Such are the growing 
differentiation of the duties of Guardians, the necessity for segre- 
gation which in 1834 was preached to deaf ears, the idea of preven- 
tion and cure rather than deterrence, the recognition of the collec- 
tive responsibility for unemployment, and the power of a positive 
as contrasted with the merely negative motives of the old Poor 
Law. Above all, with the change in the nature of the problem 
from a mainly rural to an urban one, and the corresponding growth 
of casual labour, the work to be done has outgrown and rendered 
obsolete the old machinery. In another paper, however, Pro- 
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fessor Muirhead does not forget, as too many do now, to pay his 
tribute to that supremely able piece of work, the “Report and 
System of 1834.” 

The second paper deals with the general features of the 
Reports, and under the title of “Sociology in being’ comments 
upon the thoroughness of the investigation; and it is here that 
the points of agreement in the two Reports are most strongly 
insisted upon. “The extent of the agreement is even more 
remarkable than the difference.” Professor Muirhead comments 
on the conspicuous absence of any appeals to the principles of 
1834 in the Majority Report, which insists on the mistake of 
trying to apply them rigidly to a state of things they were never 
intended to meet. Again, “from the Report of the Minority there 
is an equally marked absence of the formule and industrial aspira- 
tions of current Socialism.” He pays, further, a well-deserved 
tribute to it, and more particularly to Mrs. Sidney Webb; and 
especially comments on a “feature likely to be overlooked,” 
namely, the Memoranda added to the Majority Report, notably that 
on the “Hampstead System of Co-operation by Means of a Council 
of Social Welfare” (Mr. T. Hancock Nunn). The paper, more- 
over, includes a list of no less than nine questions of first-rate 
importance, upon which the whole Commission, Majority and 
Minority alike, were agreed. 

The next few papers deal with the salient points of the Reports, 
together with the attitude adopted towards them by the Majority 
and Minority. First, “The Case for a New Authority” shows 
agreement in demanding a wider administrative area for purposes 
of differentiation, the abolition of the mixed workhouse, and the 
carrying out of the forgotten maxim of 1834, “aggregate in order 
to segregate.” The widest difference here is over the question 
of the authority to be established, the Majority favouring the 
survival of some form of ad hoc authority. Paper IV. treats of 
the “Causes of Pauperism,” of which old age, sickness, drink, 
casual and boy labour, and unwise relief are the chief. The main 
difference now is that with the Minority casual labour is practic- 
ally the only vera causa, but with the Majority it is but one of 
several, though the most important. The next three papers treat 
of the extent of the evil of unemployment, the inadequacy of 
existing agencies, and constructive proposals. In this last, too, 
the analysis of the points of agreement and difference between 
the two sections of the Commission is ably carried out, whilst the 
grounds on which the proposals of each of them are based are 
stated concisely and clearly. 
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When the author comes to “ Rival Administrative Proposals of 
the Two Reports” (Paper VIII.) we get the significant statement 
concerning that of the Majority that “the more closely we study 
it the clearer it becomes that the signature represents rather the 
united force of opposition to the proposals of the Minority than 
absolute unanimity among the signatories themselves.” This and 
the next paper (“Comparison and Criticism ”), therefore, deal with 
the different questions at issue, divided by the author into four 
main and four subsidiary headings. The criticism is excellent, 
and, admitting that the two paths proposed “diverge from the 
outset,” Professor Muirhead inquires how far this divergence is 
fundamental, and concludes with propounding a scheme in which 
all that the author considers best in both Reports is combined 
(Paper X., “Summary and Conclusion”). There is a useful little 
bibliography, chiefly composed of a list of appendices to the 
Report and the books it has so far caused to be produced. 

Professor Muirhead has performed his task admirably, and his 
attempt to bring together what is best in both Reports was well 
worth the making. Each contains so very much that is good. 
Each is often strong just where the other is weak, and each will 
probably play a large part in the new system of the future. It 
is well, therefore, that this attempt should be made, and with 
the tendency that has already appeared to regard the two Reports 
as opposites, if not actually hostile to one another, a book like this 
will serve a very useful purpose. More especially is this the case 
when it is written with the ability, the clearness, and the impar- 
tiality that have characterised Professor Muirhead’s treatment of 


such a very complicated and controversial subject. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Factory Legislation of Rhode Island. By JoHn KER Tow1ss, 
Ph.D. [American Economic Association Quarterly, October, 
1908.] Princeton and London, 1908. Pp. vii+119. Price, 
in paper, $1.00.) Factory Legislation in Maine. By E. 
SracG WITHIN. [Studies in History, Economic and Public 
Law, Columbia University. Vol. XXXIII., No. 1.] (London 
and New York, 1908. Pp. 145. Price $1.00.) 


THE two volumes before us will possess considerable interest 
for English readers by the means they provide for a comparison 
of the history of our own factory system with that which has 
prevailed on the other side of the Atlantic, and for that reason 
we may hope that other writers will take up the study of other 
States of the Union in this connection. As both authors show, 
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English legislation has been, in many respects, the standard 
which legislators in America have set themselves to follow. 
Further, the history of these two States bears in some respects 
a close resemblance to our own, more particularly in the abuse 
of child labour in Rhode Island, and, in both, in the difficulty 
of securing a due enforcement of the laws that were passed. 
Careful observers will, indeed, notice many points of difference 
between the two continents, but it is in following the system of 
the two American States and noting how far their experience 
of the subject follows, and how far it has departed from, that 
of England that the chief fascination in the inquiry lies. On 
the whole, one may say that these States did not experience to 
quite the same extent the worst evils that followed from our own 
Industrial Revolution ; and thisis more particularly true of Maine, 
where the growth of the industrial system seems to have been 
far freer than in Rhode Island from the abuses and the sufferings 
that customarily attend it. The two books before us, without 
possessing any particular grace of style, give a clear, concise, 
and, on the whole, orderly account of the history of factory 
legislation in their respective States. In this lies their great 
merit, and they are well worth the attention of those who are 
interested in the subject. 

-After a short introductory sketch of the factory system in 
Rhode Island, Mr. Towles devotes a considerable amount of space 
to the question of child labour (Chapter II., pp. 5-56). He 
divides this into three periods. The first ended in 1840, and saw 
the rise of the evil of child labour and some apparently abortive 
attempts to deal with it. The second covers a time of legislation 
from 1840 to 1883 ; while the third embraces a new phase of legisla- 
tion resulting from the Act of 1883 and lasting down to the present 
day. It is here, perhaps, that the conditions bear the closest 
resemblance to those that prevailed in England. The third 
chapter deals with the hours of labour, and we may note that both 
in Rhode Island, and especially in Maine, more direct efforts 
appear to have been made to deal with the hours of adult male 
labour. The fourth chapter is concerned with the Factory Acts, 
that is to say, the Acts establishing a system of factory inspector- 
ship, a minimum of sanitary requirements, and the general safety 
of the workers ; whilst a special treatment (Chapter V.) is given 
to one particular branch of the subject, namely, fire escapes and 
elevators. Finally, the last chapter (No. VI.) describes the 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics, which, the author says, “has 
probably not been worth its cost to the State.” One great advan- 
tage Mr. Towles’s book has over Mr, Within’s is the greater 
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clearness given by its separate treatment of the various branches 
of the subject. 

The province of Maine, which the latter describes, appears 
originally to have been an offshoot from that of Massachusetts, 
and to have “inherited from it as its birthright certain legisla- 
tion.” The author divides his subject into four branches, namely, 
legislation for children, control of the time of labour, regulation 
in regard to wages, and, finally, regulation and inspection of 
dangerous machines and protection from fire. The author shows 
how some of this legislation can trace its origin back almost 
to the time of the settlement by the Pilgrim Fathers, notably in 
the first case, where provision of school facilities was attempted 
as early as 1636. The State of Maine, as has been mentioned, 
does not appear to have suffered to the same extent as Rhode 
Island from the evils of factoryism, whilst on the other hand 
legislative attempts to deal with those that existed appear to have 
been made earlier and more effectively. The book is divided into 
two parts, the first (pp. 15—119) dealing with the history, and 
the second (pp. 123—141) with the present-day administration 
of the factory system in Maine. Child labour, as in Rhode 
Island, seems first to have attracted attention, and Chapter IT. 
describes the earlier legislation (1847—1855), and Chapter ITI. the 
movement for the substitution of State for local regulation, which 
was successful in 1887. The attempts to regulate wages, described 
in Chapter IV., did not aim at fixing directly the rate to be paid, 
but, as in England, dealt with such subjects as the time of pay- 
ment, truck, and the wages of married women. The resemblance 
is indeed quite close. 1887 seems, like 1883 in Rhode Island, to 
have been prolific in factory legislation, and a separate chapter 
(No. V.) is devoted to that year, another (No. VI.) to its expan- 
sion up to 1903, and the seventh to the child-labour movement 
of 1905-7. The rest of the book deals in four short chapters with 
the present-day administration of the law, and there is a service- 
able appendix containing an index of the State Labour Laws. 
Altogether this book, like that of Mr. Towles, is an interesting 


and useful compilation. 
N. B. DEARLE 


The Development of the English Law of Conspiracy. By JAMES 
WALLACE Bryan. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. Baltimore : 1909. Pp. 161. 
75 cents.) 


Mr. Bryan’s able essay on the history of the English law of 
conspiracy deals for the most part with matters which are of 
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interest to the lawyer and legal historian rather than to econ- 
omists. Of the five chapters into which the work is divided, only 
the last, that on ‘Combinations of Labour,” has any close con- 
nection with the legal and legislative problems raised by combina- 
tions having an economic purpose. ‘Two interesting points are 
brought out—first, that the application of the common law of 
conspiracy to combinations for mercantile and industrial purposes 
is extremely modern; secondly, that this application was largely 
due to the prevalent economic theory of the time. 

The medieval civil action of conspiracy was the forerunner 
of the modern action for malicious prosecution; it belongs to a 
period when the administration of the law is uncertain in its 
operation, and the law of evidence undeveloped, so that a criminal 
prosecution may by intimidation, fraud and perjury be easily 
turned to the oppression of the innocent. It thus is founded on 
the same policy which made illegal the maintenance of lawsuits 
by persons having no lawful interest in them. The importance 
of the action for conspiracy in this form disappeared when it was 
established that a malicious prosecution was actionable apart 
from any combination. 

The crime of conspiracy seems to have had its origin in the 
same policy, as will be seen by a reference to the statutes of 
Edward III. for the punishment of those who make “alliances, 
confederacies, and conspiracies to maintain parties, pleas, and 
quarrels.” It is not till we get to the seventeenth century that 
we find the rise of prosecutions for conspiracy or confederacies 
consisting of agreements to do harm in matters unconnected with 
the administration of justice. In this period we can trace the 
growth of a principle that what is lawful for one man to do may 
be criminal if done by a number acting in combination, a prin- 
ciple suggested perhaps, as the author thinks, by two cases at the 
beginning of the century (Amerideth’s case, 1600, and Lord 
Grey’s case, 1607), though these were essentially cases of main- 
tenance ; implied in Starling’s case (1664), and stated expressly in 
the Journeymen Tailors’ case (1721), if the report of that case 
is to be trusted. Even this case, however, was not an actual 
decision on the point ; the question raised was one as to the form 
of the indictment, and the statement that a “conspiracy of any 
kind is illegal, though the matter about which they conspired 
might have been lawful for them, or any of them, to do, if they 
had not conspired to do it,” is merely an obiter dictum, as was 
pointed out by the late Mr. Justice Wright (“ Wright on Criminal 
Conspiracies,” p. 53). We are not quite sure whether Mr. Bryan, 
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who unreservedly accepts the authority of the case, has quite 
appreciated this point. But the principle seems to have been 
generally accepted as regards combinations of workmen ; it recurs 
in judicial dicta during the eighteenth century, and eighteenth- 
century statutes seem to assume it. For the time being the ques- 
tion whether this principle was really part of the common law was 
of little importance in view of the existing statute law. The 
medieval statutes for the regulation of wages had culminated in 
the Act of 1562, which provided for the fixing of the rate of 
wages by the justices of the peace, a statute which, though it 
gradually ceased to have any practical effect, was not repealed 
until 1875. Side by side with this legislation there had been a 
series of Acts prohibiting combinations of workmen for the 
raising of wages, extending from 1360 to 1548. In the 
eighteenth century the old statutes were felt to be insufficient 
for the purpose of checking combinations of workmen, and a series 
of new Acts were passed with reference to special trades for the 
punishment of workmen who took part in such combinations. 
At the end of the century two Acts were passed applying generally 
to all trades (1799, 1800), which, as the author says, “represented 
the highest point ever reached by repressive labour legislation,” 
and which remained in force until the repeal in 1824 of the laws 
relating to combinations of workmen. The repealing Act repealed 
not only the statute law, but also any common law rule rendering 
combinations of workmen or masters illegal. In the next year a 
reaction in public opinion led to the substitution for the Act of 
1824 of a new Act which likewise repealed the previous statute 
law, but restored the common law. This Act (like its prede- 
cessor) also contained stringent provisions against the use 
of “threats or intimidation,” “molesting or in any way 
obstructing another,” provisions which seriously hampered 
trade unions as soon as it was held that an announcement of an 
intention to strike (Perham’s case, 1859, Walsby v. Anley, 1861) 
amounted to a threat, and that persuasion of workmen to leave 
an employer amounted to molestation or obstruction (R. v. 
Duffield and R. v. Rowland, 1851) within the meaning of the 
statute. 

Again, the Act of 1825 had expressly legalised combinations for 
certain purposes, such as advancing wages or reducing hours of 
labour. But a combination entered into for the purpose of dictat- 
ing to an employer whom he should employ did not fall within 
the exemption, and in 1832 we find reported a strong expression 
of opinion (to say the least) that a combination of workmen for 
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the purpose of dictating to an employer whom he should employ 
amounted to illegal compulsion (Bykerdike’s case), and this prin- 
ciple was acted upon in later cases, though not consistently 
(Druitt’s case, 1867; Bunn’s case, 1872; but contrast Selsby’s 
case, 1847, Sheridan’s case, 1868). 

These were criminal cases, but when the legislation of 1871- 
1876 had rendered trade union action, except in cases of picket- 
ing and violence or threats of violence, immune from the criminal 
law, the question of a possible civil liability at common law for 
oppressive combination became one of practical importance. 
The Mogul case (1891), in which it was sought to render a com- 
bination of ship-owners liable to their rivals, who had suffered 
from such combination, was decided in favour of the defendants, 
on the ground that the defendants’ acts were done with the lawful 
object of protecting and extending their trade, and increasing their 
profits ; and Lord Bramwell insisted on the parallel between such 
a combination, and an agreement among workmen to cease work 
except for higher wages, an agreement, in his view, always lawful 
at common law, and now declared to be so by statute. But in 
the case of Quinn v. Leathem (1901), officers and members of a 
trade union were held liable for a combination formed with the 
intention and with the result of causing damage to an employer 
in order to punish him for his refusal to dismiss a non-unionist. 
The difference in the result of the two cases seems to turn ulti- 
mately on the views held by judges of the economic aim and value 
of the combination. A combination for the purpose of raising 
wages or of crushing trade rivals is a sufficiently direct mode of 
promoting the economic interests of those who combine, to justify 
the infliction of loss on those against whom the combination is 
directed. But in a combination which aims at preventing non- 
unionists or those who break trade union regulations from getting 
employment or carrying on trade, the Courts have refused to look 
beyond the immediate object of inflicting punishment to the more 
remote object, the ultimate advancement of the interests of the 

.members of the union. 

The author takes note of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, the 
effect of which is, as he rightly says, to negative in the case of 
trade disputes any liability based on the mere fact of concerted 
action. The history of the law of conspiracy, strictly so called, 
would seem to be closed by that Act in the class of cases in 
which it has in the last two centuries been of the greatest import- 
ance. But, as he points out, it is too early to say how this Act 
will be judicially interpreted, and the Courts have shown a dis- 
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position in the most recent years to treat the element of com- 
bination as of secondary importance. Strong dicta in cases shortly 
before the Act show a tendency to hold that “if a single person 
were placed in a position which enabled him to wield the com- 
bined powers of a multitude, he should be subjected to a proper 
degree of legal responsibility for his acts.” The recent case of 
Conway v. Wade, decided (since the appearance of this work) in 
the present year by the House of Lords, was in terms only a 
decision that no trade dispute existed or was in contemplation, 
and that the Act therefore did not apply; but unless it can be 
said that the defendant’s counsel, by confining themselves in the 
Courts below to this point, had precluded themselves from rais- 
ing any other question on the final appeal, the judgments seem 
to involve the proposition that an individual who, by putting 
pressure on employers, prevents a workman from getting employ- 
ment, incurs liability for such conduct if he cannot bring himself 
within the statutory exemption. How far, in the case of a trade 
dispute, the Courts would wish, or would be able, to escape from 
section 4 of the Act, which provides that no liability shall be 
incurred ‘‘on the ground only” that an act “is an interference 
with the trade, business or employment of some other person, or 
with the right of some other person to dispose of his capital or 
labour as he wills,” is a question to which no certain answer can 
be given at present. As the author says, “the judges show a 
willingness to make new rights in behalf of individuals, which 
may not be infringed by the acts of their enemies in an indus- 
trial dispute.” But one may doubt whether something a good 
deal more concrete than “the ordinary rights of citizenship” 
would not need to be called into play before the effects of that 
section could be nullified by judicial interpretation. One of the 
judgments in Conway v. Wade suggests that the conception of 
a “threat” may once more play a part in fixing trade unionists 
with liability. 

The author has produced a wonderfully complete review of 
the history of this branch of law in a readable and compact form: ;. 
no statute or decision of any importance seems to have been 
overlooked. The only fault that can be found is the absence of 
a table of statutes and cases, a somewhat serious omission in 
the eyes of lawyers. One may venture to express a hope that 
before long Mr. Bryan will do something of the same kind for 
the American law on the subject. Such a work would be of the 
greatest value and interest on this side of the Atlantic, inasmuch 
as the American Courts, owing to the comparative absence of 
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statute law, have had a much freer hand in developing the 
common law, and would seem to have gone much further in the 
attempt to formulate principles for the solution of the problems 
which arise than those of this country. 

W. M. GELDART 


Valuation of Real Property. By Cuiarence A. WEBB, Joint 
Author of “Rates and Taxes.” (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
1909.) 


OF this book the author says in his preface that “it is intended 
to give students and candidates in the examinations of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, Auctioneers’ Institute, &c., a general know- 
ledge of the principles and practice of the Valuation of Real 
Property for the various purposes for which it is required.” The 
volume itself is certainly not commensurate with its compre- 
hensive title, for Mr. Webb has endeavoured to compress into 
300 pages a great variety of subjects, not hitherto brought to- 
gether in one volume, and which, for adequate treatment, would 
require a huge tome. The author, of course, lays no claim to 
originality for his work ; but it will doubtless appeal to students 
who wish to obtain, within the smallest possible compass, in- 
formation of a more or less superficial character on a great 
number of subjects connected with the profession of a surveyor 
and valuer. Speaking of the book generally, the chapters display 
great inequalities in merit. This, however, is only natural, con- 
sidering the wide range of subjects embraced, and the difficulties 
attending condensation. The author, reasonably enough, felt it 
necessary to deal with all the subjects treated, but he would 
perhaps have been wise in excluding a few chapters. The only 
real feature of novelty lies in the fact that the book embraces 
matter for which, hitherto, more than one volume would have 
had to be consulted. Even if only for this reason, members of 
the profession, as well as students, will often find it exceedingly 
handy for reference, and the latter half of the volume will par- 
ticularly appeal to them. Taking the chapters individually, the 
author’s dictum that “the valuer must fully understand the pur- 
pose for which the valuation is required,” and fix his valuation 
accordingly, is one which calls for more than passing comment, 
for Mr. Webb’s language is, at all events, open to misconstruc- 
tion. He says (p. 2) that in “a case where property is being 
compulsorily acquired by a public company . . . the valuer is 
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quite justified in taking a somewhat liberal view of the value 
of the property.” Now, it is quite true that no surveyor should 
recommend the same sum to be advanced on mortgage as he 
would fix as a reasonable price to be asked if the property in 
question were to be sold. The intrinsic value of the property 
is, however, one and the same. When valuing for mortgage, 
everything of a speculative nature should—as Mr. Webb says— 
be excluded, and a margin of safety provided in addition. But 
intrinsic value embraces prospective value. Hence, when a 
valuation is being made for compulsory purchase, the seller is 
only entitled to the intrinsic value plus a reasonable percentage 
for compulsory sale. Now, Mr. Webb’s words, “a somewhat 
liberal view,” would imply a great deal more than a reasonable 
percentage, and, unfortunately, “liberal views” are only too 
often taken in such cases to the great detriment of the profes- 
sion. ‘The evidence of many witnesses has made the profession 
a laughing-stock over and over again, for the valuer has often 
regulated his figure according to the side he is on. It is only 
necessary to read the evidence given, say, in a few rating appeals, 
to gauge the depths to which some members of the profession 
have permitted themselves to fall. Chapter I., which is other- 
wise good, is marred by two circumstances. The first is the fact 
that the valuation of agricultural land—an immense subject—is 
dismissed in less than two pages. This, too, in a book professing 
to deal with the valuation of real property is rather absurd. The 
second is the crudeness and amateurishness of the method used 
by the author (p. 19) for finding the value of a building estate. 
He disregards altogether the value of the estate as accommodation 
land during development ; and, although a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before the first returns from the property can 
come in, he arrives at the present value of the capitalised ground 
rents by assuming that it can all be covered at once, and then 
deferring the capitalised site value of the whole for four years, 
instead of assuming a certain rate of development. 

Further, as regards the cost of road-making, sewering, &c., 
he assumes that the whole estate can be dealt with in the 
twinkling of an eye, and does not defer at all. Chapter II., on 
the valuation of buildings, does not contain much more than a 
réchauffé of a well-known price-book, with different examples. 
Chapters III. and IV., on valuation for mortgage and the 
valuation of timber, respectively, are two of the best in the 
book, and are excellent condensations of two important and 
difficult subjects. Chapter V., on arbitrations, suffers somewhat 
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from over-condensation, for it is decidedly only a sketch in out- 
line. Chapter VI., which deals with compulsory purchase, is a 
good summary, and the examples will be much appreciated by 
students. At first sight it appears strange that, although Mr. 
Webb describes himself on the title-page as a rating surveyor, 
his Chapter VII., on valuation for rating, should be one of the 
weakest. The difficulty of condensation in such a case is, how- 
ever, enormous. It seems a pity that the author should have 
even attempted to cram the gist of such a large subject into 
thirty-six pages, and it is to be feared that students will not be 
able to gain even a smattering of the law and practice of valuation 
for rating from them. One or two points in this chapter call for 
special notice. In his example of the valuation of a railway on 
' page 138, the author takes the tenant’s capital as being equal to 
176 per cent. of the gross receipts. The case may be a very 
exceptional one, but the percentage given is enough to make 
the surveyors of most railway companies turn green with envy. 
Again, in the section on “contributive value,” the subject is 
not taken up seriously, the author giving little more than the 
history of the Great Central Railway Co. v. Banbury Union case. 
Chapters VIII. and IX. do not possess any special features. They 
consist largely of official instructions concerning income-tax and 
death duties issued from Somerset House, but these will often 
be useful for reference. Chapter X., on copyholds, seems to be 
among strange bedfellows, wedged in, as it is, between those on 
death duties and the Licensing Act. It is, however, a good 
chapter, and the examples will be studied by students, since 
they are not generally given in text-books. Chapter XI., on 
the Licensing Act of 1904, consists for the most part of the 
memorandum on the subject issued by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, and the Kennedy judgment, but it will give 
candidates for examination a good idea of the principles involved. 
Chapter XII., which treats of fire insurance, is not remarkable in 
any way. In Chapter XIII., the author shows how Nos. 1 and 4 of 
Smart’s well-known tables are constructed. Although these two are 
those most frequently used by valuers, it seems a pity that Mr. 
Webb did not treat the remaining three similarly, if only for the 
sake of completeness. The tables he gives very properly exhibit 
all the usual rates of interest, and, in Smart’s fourth table, the 
rates are shown up to 8 per cent. The supplementary chapter 
which professes to deal with the Finance Bill of 1909 consists 
of neither more nor less than extracts from the Bill as it stood 
after the second reading in the House of Commons. As the 
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Bill itself can be bought for 64d., it is a little surprising that 
the author thought it worth while to inciude it. 

Originality, which would add something new to the economic 
side of the subject, cannot, of course, be looked for in a condensed 
summary of other text-books and official instructions, such as 
this is. Its compilation must have entailed a great deal of 
labour in the shape of condensation, &c., but it is essentially a 
book for the crammer and the student, and scarcely a contribu- 
tion to the economics of valuation. Nevertheless, it is likely to 
command a ready sale, embracing as it does such a wide range, 
and embodying a great deal of information as useful to the pro- 


fessional man as to the student. 
F. OLIVER Lyons 


Columbia University—Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law. Vol. XXIX., No. 2. New Hampshire as a Royal 
Province. By Wiuuiam H. Fay, Ph.D. (New York and 
London, 1908. Pp. 527. Price $3.00.) Vol. XXX. The 
Province of New Jersey, 1664—1738. By Epwin T. TANNER, 
Ph.D. (New York and London, 1908. Pp. xvi+712. 


Price $4.00.) 


NEITHER of the books before us has a directly economic aspect, 
but each deals with general political and social history. Mr. 
Fay’s book covers a period of some 170 years from the giving of 
the Charter to the London and Plymouth companies in 1606 until 
the conclusion of the War of Independence. Apart from this con- 
nection with the chartered companies, however, two chapters have 
a special interest for the economist, Chapter IV. (pp. 209-320), 
on the land system, and Chapter V. (pp. 321-420), on finance. 
The former deals largely with the question of titles to land, and 
is mostly concerned with describing, not very concisely, the con- 
sequent disputes and attempts to settle them. The chapter on 
finance is far more interesting, and deals with a number of sub- 
jects, including currency questions. At the beginning of the 
chapter the author points out that ‘although the early settlers 
brought some money with them from England, it was by no 
means sufficient to answer the ordinary purposes of trade. The 
result was that they were compelled to resort to a system of 
barter.” The prolixity of the treatment is somewhat mitigated 
by the detailed table of contents which the author provides. 

The economic interest of Mr. Tanner’s book lies chiefly in 
the distinction between the economic and legal aspect of the 
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“Proprietorship” in New Jersey. This was both a form of land- 
ownership and a grant of governmental power, and for a clear 
understanding of the complicated legal questions arising in the 
“Province” a sharp distinction must be drawn between the two. 
For the first half of the period covered these political rights were 
actually exercised by the “proprietors,” but in 1702 they were 
surrendered. The book as a whole deals almost entirely with poli- 
tical, and especially constitutional, questions, but chapters deal 
with the iand system (No. III., p. 57) and land troubles (No. IV., 
p- 80) in East Jersey, and the land system of West Jersey 
(No. VI., p. 112), all previous to 1702. There is a chapter on 
financial affairs, subdivided into expenditure, taxation, and bills 
of credit (No. XXIV., p. 558), and the last two chapters deal with 
the proprietorship under royal rule in East and West Jersey 
respectively. The main defect of the book is its inordinate length 
—712 pages—to describe less than eighty years of the history of a 
single province. It is not redeemed by a detailed table of contents, 
as in Mr. Fay’s case, though there is something of an index. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Australien, in Politik, Wirthschaft, Kultur. By Dr. Robert 
Schachner. (Jena, 1909. Pp. viii+ 464.) 


THis volume is the fruit of a prolonged stay in Australia, 
during which, the writer tells us, he learnt to love the Australian 
people and to believe in their future. The work is almost en- 
cyclopedic in the ground it covers. History and contemporary 
politics, local government, economic conditions and industrial 
problems are treated exhaustively. A detailed description is 
given of educational methods and institutions, of laws and 
customs, of the Church, of literature and art, of the stage and 
the Press. An appendix adds particulars of recent legislation, 
tables of weights and measures, and a useful index. ‘The writer 
has spared no pains to bring within the compass of a single volume 
the maximum of information, derived largely at first hand, con- 
cerning a land and a people with whom he is in real sympathy. 

The book falls into three divisions—politics, economics, and 
general culture. In each case the writer describes, in the 
minutest detail, the beginning and development of everything, 
and traces to their origin the obvious defects of existing systems. 
Thus the financial policy of the country was long unsound. A 
period of reckless borrowing was indeed followed by wiser 
counsels, and the public finances are improving; but Australia 
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is more heavily indebted in proportion to her population than 
European States. The existing population is numerically in- 
sufficient to develop the resources of the country, a fact amply 
borne out by the proportion of land actually under cultivation. 
Nor does the population increase at all rapidly. It is easy to read 
between the lines what a change for the better would ensue if 
Germany might send of her best to develop the latent possi- 
bilities of soil and country. The backward state of the land is 
due to the reckless and corrupt policy of early days, when vast 
tracts were given away without any guarantee on the part of 
the settlers of the means or capacity to cultivate to advantage. 
These tracts are unproductive to this day. 

The industry of the country is as yet too young to have 
accomplished much, and the recent tariffs can only be described 
as a leap in the dark. The issue is doubtful, but Australia has 
yet to learn that the rivals to be feared are not badly-paid foreign 
workmen, but the skilled mechanics of Germany and America, 
behind whom stand the technical school and the universities. 

In local government Australia has suffered from the inherent 
British tendency not to make rules and provisions for the future, 
but to proceed in haphazard fashion until these are forced on 
her by necessity and circumstance. But while Great Britain has 
travelled far from this position, public activity in Australia is 
still lamentably deficient. Under the head of State Socialism 
the writer describes the ineffectiveness of State enterprise. And 
yet the State has, by defining its own sphere of action very 
widely, both hampered and demoralised municipal activity. A 
case in point is the town of Adelaide, whose request for a new 
metropolitan slaughterhouse was under consideration from 1899 
until 1908. In matters of sanitation and public health the State 
makes laws which the municipality, for want of initiative, does 
not enforce. With the single exception of New Zealand, we 
find apathy in every quarter, and outside the capitals municipal 
enterprise simply does not exist. But reform, the writer con- 
cludes hopefully, must come in a democratic country, and the 
improvement of local government is only a question of time. 

As regards the politics of the country, the writer is more 
encouraging. To the morality of the public life of to-day he 
pays the tribute of declaring it to be as clean as that of Germany 
or Scandinavia. Individual lapses may occur anywhere and prove 
nothing to the contrary. He deplores, however, the openings 
given by party government to self-interest, and instances the 
number of Parliamentarians who leave their country for the safe 
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and pleasant position of colonial agent in London. Worse even 
is the election of party politicians to the judicial bench. Never- 
theless the public life of Australia breathes a healthy spirit, and 
America might go to school in Australia to learn the lesson of 
sound democracy. 

It is in this democratic—this judicious democratic—policy that 
the writer sees the hope of Australia and the safety of its future. 
On the subject of Imperial policy he is sceptical and not enthu- 
siastic. The Sovereignty of England is a necessary evil, accept- 
able since Australia’s position in the near neighbourhood of rising 
Eastern States makes national independence impossible for the 
present. England has not succeeded in hiding from her colonies 
the fact that her aspirations in industrial matters are at bottom 
egoistic. Her foreign policy is too narrow and insular, too much 
concerned with petty European questions to strike responsive 
chords in the Southern Hemisphere. Her humane policy towards 
coloured and subject races constitutes a real danger to the labour 
politics of Australia. A smouldering opposition exists, too, 
between the Australian and the British Governments on the 
question of Irish Home Rule. Lastly, the writer claims to have 
found among thoughtful men in Australia the evidence of an 
uneasy feeling that the Crown has too much influence in the 
England of to-day. The cause of Imperialism needs either a 
change in the ideals of Great Britain, a second Chamberlain, or 
a grave common danger. 

We have quoted the writer’s views on this point at length, as 
these appear to represent the reasoned conclusions of his studies 
and experiences. The greater part of the book, however, consists 
of facts rather than opinions, and both should make the work an 
interesting one to students, though the arrangement leaves some- 
thing to be desired, and the lengthy quotations from speeches in 


the early part of the book are apt to become tedious. 
H. REINHERZ 


The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers During the First 
Decade After the Black Death. By Bertha H. Putnam, 
Ph.D. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
Vol. XXXII. (Columbia University Press. Pp. 224; 
Appendix, &c., pp. 480.) 

In this monograph Miss Putnam has expanded an article 

on the Justices of Labourers (English Historical Review, 1906) 


into an exhaustive study on the actual administration of the 
RR 2 
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Ordinance and Statute of Labourers immediately after the Black 
Death. Dissatisfied with the generalisations and conclusions of 
high authorities holding opposite views as to the “legitimacy and 
effectiveness” of this legislation, Miss Putnam set herself the 
task of discovering from the sources what actually happened in 
the various courts. Careful examination of many official records 
has enabled her to ascertain the course of administration in various 
districts, to supply additional reasons for the unwearied efforts 
of local and central authorities to secure enforcement of the 
labour laws, and finally leads her to conclude that the laws were 
on the whole equitable and were thoroughly enforced during the 
period under consideration. In describing the machinery devised 
by the Government to meet the new situation created by the new 
claim to legislate on economic matters on a scale hitherto un- 
known, Miss Putnam has shown thoroughness as an investigator, 
and a welcome clearness and power of compression in dealing 
with many details. In an appendix more than twice the size 
of the monograph, extracts from her authorities furnish guidance 
to future workers. On the position and duties of the justices of 
labourers—those specially commissioned officials who figure so 
conspicuously in the various experiments made between 1349 and 
1359—Miss Putnam has much to say which entitles her 
book to rank as a substantial contribution to the literature on 
the early labour laws. We see the justices of labourers, acting 
now under a joint commission with the justices of the peace, 
or again for a greater part of the period under separate com- 
missions. They were charged with the special function of 
enforcing labour legislation, and were paid for their work 
from the penalties levied, being entitled to extra pay beyond the 
ordinary salary if successful in procuring a large number of 
convictions, and without any compensation for their labour if 
they failed in this respect. Such a practice was surely well 
calculated to secure zealous enforcement as far as officials could 
secure it. The landowners, too, apart from the desire to secure 
cheaper labour, are shown to have been anxious to secure con- 
victions, since the penalties, drawn chiefly from.labourers’ excess 
wages, went during several years, sometimes in part and some- 
times altogether, towards payment of the war subsidy due from 
the county, and thus saved the ordinary taxpayer’s pocket. It 
seems to have been possible in rare cases to raise, in the form 
of penalties, as much as one-half or one-third of the total tax 
due, and very commonly a considerable contribution was thus 
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levied. The labourers, as pointed out, must have been fairly well 
off to pay the fines, and the taxpayer must have realised the 
advantage of securing convictions. The eagerness of all con- 
cerned to establish a right to the penalties indicates the import- 
ance of the statutes in the eyes of the community, and affords 
Miss Putnam “conclusive evidence that they were not dead 
letters.” While admitting that earnest endeavours were made by 
the courts to secure the fiscal dues, we cannot feel certain that the 
main objects of legislation was attained. The system undoubtedly 
led, as Miss Putnam proves, to levy of penalties during certain 
years, but does it follow that the real purpose of legislators 
was gained? Were wages driven down to the statutory level? 
The action of the justices of labourers wherever it was con- 
tinuous may well have checked an excessive rise in local wages, 
but did it entirely prevent a rise? Miss Putnam’s own conclusion 
is that “wages were not kept at the statutory level, but were kept 
lower than would have resulted from a régime of free compe- 
tition” (p. 226). Now this admission seems to contradict her 
general contention that the statutes were thoroughly enforced 
for at least ten years. Thorough enforcement implies not only 
activity on the part of administrators, but also observance of 
the law. The constant breaches of that law would seem to show 
that the penalties were not really deterrent, and that labourers 
continued to defeat the real aim of the legislature. Towards 
the problem of the ultimate effect of the labour statutes upon 
villeinage Miss Putnam has little to add, owing probably to 
the limited period under consideration. There are many questions 
which she will help us to answer if she sees her way to a further 
contribution covering the long period between Edward III.’s 
experiments and Elizabeth’s elaborate codification of labour laws. 
Many questions suggest themselves. One or two might, we 
think, have received some consideration in this volume. Why, 
for instance, were the justices of labourers superseded if their 
work was so thoroughly effective? Why did they give place so 
soon to unpaid justices of the peace? How do they compare 
with later administrators? Possibly a study of further documents 
may throw light upon these and other points connected with 
the administration of the law, and account for changes of con- 
siderable importance. Without some knowledge of the course of 
administration it is necessarily impossible to form» an adequate 
view of the operation of the new legislation. This aspect has 
hitherto been almost entirely neglected, and while we cannot 
agree with the author’s conclusions upon all points, we are none 
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the less grateful to her for the addition to our knowledge which 
we owe to her laborious investigations. 
ELLEN A. McARTHUR 


L’ expansion des Banques Allemandes 4 l’Etranger. Par Georges 
Diouritch, Docteur en droit. (Paris: Arthur Rousseau ; 
Berlin : Puttkamer & Muhlbrecht.) 


IN a very interesting way, Mr. Georges Diouritch has given 
in his work L’expansion des Banques Allemandes a4 I’ Etranger 
many particulars concerning the working of the German banks 
and the creation of German banking institutions in foreign parts, 
especially in countries beyond the sea. He shows that the banks 
established abroad do not limit themselves exclusively to current 
banking and arbitrage business on a large scale, but contribute 
also to the expansion of German trade abroad by taking over the 
loans of the countries where they are established, and by financing 
the different railway, shipping, and other concerns. By their 
energetic efforts in this direction they have been very useful to 
the development of German commerce and industry abroad, which 
has been so remarkable since Germany carried through her 
monetary reform, replaced the gulden, bancomark, thaler, and 
louis d’or thaler by the Reichsmark, and created in 1875 the 
Imperial Bank of Germany. 

But if Germany, following the example of Great Britain, has 
established German banking institutions in all parts of the globe 
to make the German Reichsmark and German bills of exchange 
familiar everywhere, and to secure to the German banks the com- 
mission, interest, and the profit arising hitherto paid to English 
banks, it cannot be said that the first object has entirely been 
attained, or that up till now Germany has been able to compete 
successfully with the English currency absolutely based on gold. 
For this the German banks, by declining to export the national 
gold when the rate of exchange reaches the gold point, are to 
be blamed themselves. In recent years it has happened several 
times that the price of cheques on London in Berlin and Hamburg 
exceeded the point at which it would have been cheaper to export 
gold to England than to make remittances in cheques or bills. 
At that moment the German currency was therefore what the 
Germans call entwerthet. The best proof that up till now 
Berlin has not succeeded in supplanting London as the Clearing 
House of all international liabilities is that the German banks 
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established in countries beyond the sea have constantly to draw 
on the London branches of the principal Berlin banks, instead 
of being able to replace the pound sterling by the German Reichs- 
mark by drawing directly on Berlin, Hamburg, &c. Up till now 
transactions in bills and cheques on London exceed everywhere 
considerably those on Germany. 

C. RoZENRAAD 


Questions on Banking Practice. (Issued by the Institute of 
Bankers.) 


THE encouraging reception which met the first edition of the 
book Questions on Banking Practice at the hands of its members 
has induced the Council of the Institute of Bankers to issue new 
editions from time to time. 

In the sixth edition, just published, answers are given to many 
interesting questions concerning the form, acceptance, presenta- 
tion for payment, crossing of cheques, &c., the noting and protest 
of unpaid cheques and bills, and many other matters connected 
with banking business. The book is an extremely useful one, 
and ought to be consulted not only by every member of the 
banking world, but by the whole commercial community. 

C. RozZENRAAD 


L’evoluzione delle Banche d’Emissione. By Marco Fanno. 
(Genoa : Fratelli Carlini. Pp. 110.) 


In a series of articles in the Rivista Licure di Scienze, Lettere 
ed Arti, Mr. Marco Fanno has studied the evolution of the different 
issue banks, which he now publishes in a book under the above 
title. 

The author has divided his work as follows :— 

1. The economical evolution and the institutions of credit. 

2. The first period of the issue banks ; the monopoly of bank- 
ing. 

3. The second period of the issue banks; plurality and liberty 
of the banks. 

4. The third period of the issue banks; the return to restric- 
tive measures and to the monopoly of banking. 

5. The evolution of the issue banks in the United States and 
their historical significance. 

Although the author has given many interesting particulars 
concerning the principal European issue banks, it cannot be said 
this his work is entirely up to date. For this, however, the author 
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is not to be blamed, as many modifications in the banking charter 
of the Imperial Bank of Germany and other issue banks have 
taken place since his book was published. 

Where the author is at his best is when he points out the 
advantages of one central bank of issue, and when he devotes 
considerable attention to the banking system in the United States, 
where so many mistakes have been made in matters of currency 
of the country, and so many schemes have been brought forward 
to give more elasticity to that currency. It might have been 
reasonably expected that an intelligent nation like the Americans, 
who wish to play, and play already, such an important part in 
the commerce of the world, would remove at once all obstacles 
to the development of their trade and industry by putting their 
banking and currency system on a sound basis, by giving more 
elasticity to their fiduciary circulation, and allowing no further 
interference by the Treasury in currency matters. A Govern- 
ment may issue loans; it may undertake the coinage, but it must 
never attempt to interfere in currency matters. Such a task it 
ought to delegate to an independent strong central bank of issue, 
and, according to recent communications from New York, it seems 
not improbable that before long such a central bank of issue 
will be created with a capital of $100,000,000. And, should it 
be found that the formation of such an institution is impossible 
or difficult, owing to the jealousies existing between the different 
States of the union, then, in that case, the national banks should 
be reorganised by granting to them that elasticity in their note 
issue which is in harmony with the requirements of trade and 
industry. C. ROZENRAAD 


Les Cheques et Virements Postaux. By Louis Bruneau, Docteur 
en droit, Docteur és Sciences politiques et’ économiques. 
(Paris: La Librairie Générale de droit et de jurisprudence. 
Pp. 179.) 


In no country is the employment of banknotes so small as 
in England, where the Bank of England’s note serves, so to say, 
only as a substitute for gold in bankers’ till money, or under 
circumstances in which a cheque might not be taken. In England 
the cheque has practically replaced the banknote as a currency 
medium. According to Williams Howarth, the circulation of 
one of the principal London banks was already, in 1884, com- 
posed of 87°30 per cent. in cheques, of 6°89 per cent. in bank- 
notes, and 5°81 per cent. in specie. Since then, the proportion 
has risen considerably in favour of cheques, and it can safely be 
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said that now the payment of the English banks consists of 97 
per cent. in cheques, and of 3 per cent. in notes and specie. In 
the United States the proportion is 95 to 5 per cent. 

Under those circumstances, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that in other countries, where cheques are not so much used as 
in England and in America, and where no Clearing House exists, 
several leading Chambers of Commerce have advocated following 
the example of the two leading commercial nations of the world. 
Already, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Italy, Spain, and 
Japan have their own Clearing House or Chambre de Compensa- 
tion, where, by means of cheques, and not by means of banknotes 
or specie, important business transactions are liquidated. 

Since July, 1908, Belgium has also its own Clearing House, 
since the advantages of such an institution were clearly de- 
monstrated by the Anglo-Belgian Chamber of Commerce and 
Federation of Foreign Chambers of Commerce in the United 
Kingdom, and Holland also will soon have its Clearing Houses. 

France alone seems, amongst the principal commercial nations, 
the only one where the advantages of the cheque system and of 
a Clearing House are not fully recognised. The law of 1865, 
which intended to facilitate the use of cheques, has not given 
the result which was hoped for. Both the leading banks and 
the commercial community have failed to second the efforts which 
were made in this direction by leading economists, and especially 
by the French Chamber of Commerce in London, to increase the 
use of cheques, and the turn-over of the only Chambre de Com- 
pensation which exists in France seems ridiculous compared with 
the results obtained by the Clearing House in London and New 
York. , 

Monsieur Louis Bruneau has, therefore, done good work in 
explaining in his book, Les Cheques et Virements Postauz, all 
the advantages and the economy of capital which will be obtained 
if France uses cheques on a larger scale than is now the case, 
and adopts also the postal cheque (as is done by Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, &c.), for which a Bill was introduced on 
June 12th, 1906. Monsieur Bruneau’s book is full of interesting 
particulars concerning the results obtained in different countries 
by the use of cheques and postal cheques, and his arguments in 
favour of the cheque and postal cheque system deserve the atten- 
tion of all who know how necessary it is for every country, and 
especially for France, with its ever-increasing amount of bank- 
notes issued by the Banque de France, to economise capital, and 
to facilitate the payment of business transactions as much as 
possible. C. ROZENRAAD 
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A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the 
Economic Crises of the Nineteenth Century and the Crisis 
of 1907. By Charles A. Conant. (Fourth Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. Pp. xi+751. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1909.) 


THE fact that this elaborate history of Banks of Issue has 
reached a fourth edition is testimony sufficient to its usefulness. 
Since the first publication in 1896 much has happened in the 
monetary world, and the work has been brought up to date, 
especially as regards the extended adoption of the gold standard 
either in a complete or modified form. Owing to the importance 
of these changes and the increased space given to the banking 
systems of Mexico and the East, the author has eliminated the 
chapters on “Banking Theory” and on “The Causes of Crises,” 
which have been embodied in a separate work on the Principles 
of Money and Banking. The present edition is more purely 
historical, but in a subject of this kind it is impossible to write 
history, especially recent history, without reference explicit or 
implied, to fundamental theories. Throughout, indeed, Mr. 
Conant gives his own opinions on various forms of banking policy 
and legislation. The English reader will naturally turn first to 
the history of the banks in the United Kingdom and India. With 
regard to the former it cannot be said that the author comes up 
to the high standard set by such writers as Bagehot and Jevons, 
either in the grip of principles or the graphic presentation of facts. 
There is too much of the chronicler and too little of the economist 
in the general narrative, and yet the author gives very decided 
opinions on questions which have called forth volumes of con- 
troversy ; and in some cases his opinions show an imperfect 
acquaintance with the leading points in dispute. The truth is 
that Mr. Conant sees his own conclusions too clearly to pay much 
attention to the conclusions of others. In confirmation of this 
criticism, reference may be made to the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. Says our author: “The banking department might be 
completely wrecked by the exhaustion of its note reserve without 
the power it formerly possessed to draw upon the whole resources 
of the bank for help.” It is difficult to reconcile this opinion 
with the statement on the next page that, theoretically, the con- 
vertibility of the note was not perfectly assured. “It is doubtful, 
indeed, if convertibility could have been maintained, if there had 
never been, either in 1847, 1857, or 1866, any suspension of the 
Bank Act.” Most English readers will prefer the opinion of 
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Bagehot, that the convertibility of the note was never in question 
in the worst of crises. Again, the following dictum seems con- 
trary to the main idea of the development of deposit banking 
in England. “If the limitations of the Act of 1844 have been 
of any value to the English people, it has probably been in driving 
them to the adoption of substitutes for circulating notes and to 
the extension of deposit banking.” Such a description of a forced 
cheque circulation is more applicable to the crisis of 1907 in the 
United States than to the natural and gradual growth of bankers’ 
credit in England in the last half of the nineteenth century. The 
account of Scottish banking is open to the same objections. It 
begins: “The Scotch system of banks of issue comes nearer to 
the ideal of successful free banking than that of any other 
country.” If this sentence refers to the banks of the eighteenth 
century it runs counter to one of the most emphatic judgments 
of Adam Smith. “It were better, perhaps,” he said, “that no 
bank-notes were issued in any part of the Kingdom for a smaller 
sum than £5.” And the reason was because the freedom of 
issues had brought about serious abuses. This is followed by 
the famous passage in which he says that, to restrain private 
people from receiving, and bankers from issuing, such notes, 
may seem a violation of natural liberty, and “such regulations 
may no doubt be considered as in some respect a violation of 
natural liberty. But those exertions of the natural liberty of a 
few individuals, which might endanger the security of the whole 
society, are, and ought to be, restrained by the laws of all govern- 
ments.” The history of Scottish banking is an illustration of 
the dangers of freedom of issues and not of the successful carry- 
ing out of the ideal. If the sentence quoted refers to present 
practice, it is of course quite opposed to the facts; the issues 
by the Act of 1845 being, except in one or two minor particulars, 
as limited as those of the English banks by the Act of 1844. 
With reference to recent history, the author seems to think the 
Scottish banks, when they abandoned the practice of giving 
interest on current accounts, also reduced the rate on deposits 
to 1 or 1} per cent. And he says the low rates have destroyed 
much of the motive for depositing idle capital in the banks. He 
notices, indeed, that “the crisis of 1907 enabled the banks to 
increase their rate of interest on deposits temporarily to 4 per 
cent” ; but he does not seem to be aware that the rate practically 
rises and falls with the Bank of England rate, and at present 
(November, 1909), with the Bank rate at 5 per cent., the rate 
on Scottish deposits is 3. The £1 note was no doubt of immense 
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service to the development of Scotland, as was admirably shown 
by Sir Walter Scott (under the name of “ Malachi Malagrowther”), 
and so also was the system of cash credits; but under present 
conditions in Scotland both these forms of credit are relatively 
of less importance. 

With regard to “Banking in the Orient,” Mr. Conant’s views 
are well known, and have been recently very clearly explained 
in a number of this JouRNAL (June, 1909). To the present 
reviewer it seems that Mr. Conant is too easily satisfied with the 
tests of success of his favourite standard—at any rate, so far as 
India is concerned. We used to learn that the three fundamental 
requisites of a good system of money were that it provided a 
good measure of values, a good medium of exchange, and a good 
standard for deferred payments. The advantage of a stable rate 
of exchange with the moneys of other countries was left out, or 
left over to the discussion of foreign exchanges. If we apply to 
India these old-fashioned tests, we find that the adoption of the 
gold exchange standard introduced, in the form of the artificial 
rupee, a measure of value which is utterly different from the 
measure to which the people of India have always been accus- 
tomed—namely, a certain weight of silver. From the point of 
view of a good medium of exchange, we find that from 1893 to 
1900 there was a continued (if fluctuating) stringency, causing 
the Bank rate in Calcutta to rise on one occasion to 12 per cent., 
and generally crippling trade; and since 1900 the circulating 
medium has been increased in response to the “demands of 
trade” in such a way that it has become redundant. Finally, in 
consequence of this redundancy, prices in India have attained a very 
high level—or, in other words, the gold exchange rupee has failed 
as a standard for deferred payments. Its failure in this respect 
is conspicuous in relation to the savings of the Indian people in 
the form of silver ornaments. The curious thing is that, when the 
mints were first closed, and the coinage of rupees was effectually 
stopped, the exchange for two or three years was not maintained : 
and yet it has been maintained during recent years in spite of 
a flood of rupees, and last year, in spite of an adverse balance 
of trade. To the Government of India the stability of the gold 
exchange of the rupee is important from the point of view of 
remittances to England, but from other points of view—e.g., the 
general rise in prices, &c.—even to the Government the new 
standard is the reverse of satisfactory. To the masses of the 
people of India the stability of the foreign exchanges is practically 
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of no importance compared with the fulfilment of the other 
monetary functions noted. 

In the present volume, however, Mr. Conant is dealing 
mainly with the facts of history, and not with deductions or 
explanations. And in this respect the book gives a very useful 
résumé in brief compass of the development of the gold exchange 
standard in different countries. 

In the same way the account of recent crises, and especially 
that of 1907, is valuable as a most convenient source of reference. 
In general, with such recent history, we have to search the 
columns of the daily Press or the articles in financial journals. 
To the student it is of the greatest importance to have in a single 
volume a conspectus of the whole range of the history of modern 
banks of issue from the beginnings in Holland and Italy to the 
latest developments in the United States and India. If every 
controversial point had been dealt with, the history would have 
become an unmanageable encyclopedia ; and Mr. Conant’s selec- 
tion for emphasis of the opinions of which he approves has allowed 
of a beneficial condensation. The notes and bibliography indicate 
the sources to which the student may apply for the opinions of 
other men and minds, and for “the correction of the exchanges ” 
in the world of banking ideas. 

J. S. NICHOLSON 


The English Factories in India, 1622-1629. By William Foster. 
(Oxford : The Clarendon Press.) 2 vols. 


CALENDARS of original documents do not lend themselves to 
satisfactory treatment for review. It is impossible to summarise 
adequately their contents in a short notice, as can be seen from 
the fact that the editor’s introductions to these two volumes run 
respectively to forty and forty-eight closely-printed pages; and 
anyone who wishes to learn what broadly can be gathered from 
the 600 odd pages to which they are a preface would spend his 
time more profitably in studying what Mr. Foster has to say 
than in reading a second-hand and compressed reproduction. 
And such a reader will have the additional advantage of being 
able at every point to turn at once to the letters or papers which 
furnish the subject-matter of the editor’s comments. The value of 
this collection is very much enhanced by the completeness of 
the material that it covers, and the careful and scholarly work 
of the editor. Ninety-five per cent. of the documents are repro- 
duced from the archives at the India Office, supplemented by 
gleanings from the British Museum and the Public Record Office, 
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and we may take it that we now have in print, calendared at 
generous length, all the manuscript sources for the history of 
the East India Company during the years from 1622 to 1629 that 
the India Office can discover. ‘The abundance of documents is 
striking, and the mass of detail still more striking, but the editor 
in his preface and by two exhaustive indexes has done more than 
his share in providing apparatus for their use. Three points 
stand out conspicuously—the tenacity with which, in spite of 
constant fluctuations of fortunes, the representatives of the 
English traders—the factors—pursued their business; the active 
opposition, particularly of the Portuguese, to the efforts of the 
English interlopers ; and, thirdly (in the background), the drama 
of native Indian history centring round the Mogul Empire, which 
by 1628 has passed “once more into the grip of a strong man,” 
Shah Jehan. The curve of English progress wobbles a good deal 
in these eight years, but at the end of the period it will be seen 
to have risen in a marked degree, and the variations can be followed 
month by month in the factors’ letters. Despite Sir William 
Hunter’s splendid effort, the final history of the East India Com- 
pany has still to be written, and the material that is now being 
printed and examined will not only be the English historian’s 
raw material in a digestible and accessible form; it will also 
provide the historian of the Mogul Empire with many valuable 
sidelights which correct the perspective of the native chroniclers. 
C. GRANT ROBERTSON 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


SomE ASPECTS OF AN INDUSTRIAL COMBINE. 


SOME sensation has been caused among persons associated 
with the iron and steel trades by the failure, during July, of the 
price control policy of the association of manufacturers of gal- 
vanised sheets. The ultimate collapse of such movements is 
common, and so are the root causes of failure, but the effort of 
the galvanisers has been attended by some circumstances which 
give it an interest and elevate it above the general ruck of com- 
bines and pools. In the conditions which produced it, and in 
organisation, the association did not differ much from the ordinary 
type of “horizontal” combine ; it arose, as usual, from excessive 
competition. There seems to be, however, one important point 
of difference in this respect—the competition was felt the more 
keenly because of the considerable migration of the industry that 
has been taking place for several years. Sheet galvanising is an 
industry very largely dependent upon foreign demand, and it is 
not surprising that as iron and steel manufacture developed in- 
ternationally the disadvantage of inland production began to be 
seriously felt by British manufacturers. Rail carriage became a 
sufficiently onerous item to make the difference between success 
and failure. A single journey to the coast was bad enough, but ulti- 
mately the disadvantage became increased in a singularly interest- 
ing manner. Galvanised sheets were originally made of puddled 
and wrought iron; they came to be made from a special kind of 
steel bar, large quantities of which were imported, irregularly 
at first, but with increasing regularity in recent years. Thus, if 
the industry had remained in South Staffordshire there would 
have been on a considerable portion of its product the cost of two 
land journeys—on raw material from the coast, and on finished 
sheets to the coast. Some of the largest producers gradually 
transferred their works to waterside ; others remained behind in 
South Staffs, and the latter found it a struggle to exist when 
competitors possessed such an enormous initial advantage. 
Starvation prices with them were remunerative to their competi- 
tors. One of the first tasks that fell to the association was the 
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levelling down of these inequalities. Exactly how it was done 
is not generally known outside the ranks of membership. 

In organisation the association was of the “pool” type. Pro- 
ductive capacities were assessed, allotments of quantities smaller 
than capacities were made, and as the actual outturn was more 
or less than that allotted there were contributions to or with- 
drawals from the “pool.” There were, of course, other financial 
arrangements for the purpose of meeting organising expenses and 
of providing for the development of the association’s policy. At 
the outset prices seem to have been regulated very cautiously 
or “conservatively,” for there were times when contracts were 
secured at a “premium” on the declared basis price. This was 
in the time of considerable activity in the iron trade, when all 
prices were on the up grade, and the premium was not merely 
a proof of moderation, but also that at that particular time regu- 
lation was superfluous. Prices of the basis make were carried 
from about £10 per ton f.o.b. Liverpool to £13 17s. 6d.—the high 
level being reached in 1907. In comparatively few weeks there 
were falls to £12 10s.—in January, 1908—and until July 13th 
last the latter price remained unaltered and unalterable, as far as 
outsiders could judge. 

An eighteen months’ spell of unchanged prices is not without 
precedent. It has been exceeded in connection with that pecu- 
liarly South Staffordshire product, marked bars. This one derived 
its remarkable character, not from length of time alone, but also 
from the fact that though other kinds of iron and steel had already 
moved downwards in January, 1908, they had not then reached 
their lowest depth. Galvanised sheets, however, having found 
this level, settled down at it, and buyers knew the futility of 
attempting to force them lower. It is the endeavour to find the 
explanation of this stability which gives interest to the association 
and the failure of its policy. Something must be attributed, of 
course, to the mere fact that there was an association with regu- 
lations providing what were believed to be, and what apparently 
were, sufficient guarantees of loyalty. Also during the time of 
prosperity measures of another kind had been taken to strengthen 
the association’s control of the industry. Just before the asso- 
ciation was formed the iron and steel trade had passed through a 
severe time of depression, and interesting evidence of the keen- 
ness of the competition, to which reference has been made, is 
furnished by the fact that of the failures that then occurred the 
majority were those of sheet makers. Asa rule, these were what 
in the United States would be called merchant black-sheet mills. 
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The industry still retained much of its original organisation. The 
production of the plain black sheet was frequently the business 
of manufacturers, who, having carried the process thus far, sold 
their product to others, who galvanised and corrugated it. There 
were several of the black-sheet mills standing idle. They were 
purchased and dismantled, and so were reduced the opportunities 
of establishing new galvanising businesses. To have to com- 
mence manufacturing at the first process of rolling down sheet 
bars into sheets and then to go on to galvanising and corrugating 
is a more serious undertaking, requiring larger plant, capital, and 
technical skill than to acquire black sheets and finish them. It 
was always emphatically denied that the association had any 
_ official connection with this policy, and the denial must be 
accepted. But at the same time it is impossible to close the eyes 
to the fact that the negotiations were conducted and completed by 
individual members of the association. Though acting in their 
own personal capacity, it is not to be credited that they had no 
regard for the strengthening of the association, or that this was 
not the indirect object of all that was done. Looking back over 
the eighteen months which passed with an unaltered basis of 
£12 10s., there cannot be much possibility of doubting that had 
the dismantled mills been available the temptation of such a 
price would sooner have raised up new competitors anxious to 
supply even the reduced demand that remained. 

Exceeding these facts in interest is another which had its 
share in maintaining stability. Possibly many will remember 
the newspaper outcry that arose about December, 1907, because, 
so it was reported, an emissary of the American Steel Trust had 
descended upon South Wales with an ultimatum that so many 
thousand tons of steel must be purchased from the Trust by 
galvanisers and tinplate makers, or, in default, the Trust would 
proceed to smash them by ruthless competition in their most 
favourable export markets. There was some exaggeration about 
the accounts—as unfortunately there must always be in view of 
the indignation and desire of frustration which always moves 
those who “tell” to the newspapers—but when all the big pistols, 
ultimatums, and smashings were swept out of the way there 
remained the root fact that a representative of the Trust had 
indeed come to this country, and that his mission was to propose 
a bargain by means of which his huge concern would find an 
outlet for raw steel, and the galvanisers (if not also the tinplate 
makers) would be left in undisturbed enjoyment of such demand 
as the after effects of the United States crisis had left existing in 
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the markets where British manufacturers had retained pre- 
eminence. What were the precise terms of the bargain, or 
whether it was good or bad, are not matters upon which full or 
accurate information is obtainable. There was a bargain, and it 
was one of the reasons why £12 10s. remained undisturbed for 
eighteen months. The interval was so long as to suggest that 
that price was the one on which were based all the financial 
calculations connected with the bargain, and that as long as the 
agreement remained (which apparently meant until trade revival 
in the United States caused the absorption of the home product 
to such an extent that the maintenance of supplies to Great 
Britain was inconvenient), so long would the price remain. The 
price was upheld by the bargain; and the same cause seemed to 
prevent it from rising, for, presumably, an increase of selling 
prices would have provoked the Steel Trust to put forward a 
demand for a corresponding increase in steel prices. 

Other explanations of the stability which have been advanced 
are that the price paid for steel was substantially above market 
level, which was undoubtedly the case at the outset, whatever 
may have happened subsequently ; and that the expenses of the 
association amounted to a considerable sum on every ton of gal- 
vanised sheets produced. Both these assertions are understood 
not to be very wide of the mark. And as they partly furnish 
the explanation of why the price did not vary, so also they help 
to supply the reason why in the end the price-control policy had 
to be abandoned. To the manufacturer untrammelled by the 
association responsibilities, and able to purchase supplies in an 
open market subject to free competition, £12 10s. as a selling 
price for the finished product left a larger margin of profit than it 
did to the inside member. This circumstance undoubtedly 
resulted in an increase of outside competition (for the association 
was never completely inclusive of the whole of the manufacturing 
plants), and in preparations for still further increases. Whether 
the competitors really became sufficiently numerous and strong to 
seize a seriously large portion of the trade, or whether the asso- 
ciation, seeing the drift, resolved to scotch it, are points on 
which statements vary. Probably both reasons had force, and 
the abandonment of price control was not only what may be 
styled a disciplinary, but also a minatory action. Then, again, 
it became a subject of doubt as to whether the bargain with the 
Trust was sufficient to control American competition in sheets. 
Large as is that combination, it is now far from inclusive of the 
whole of the United States industry. One necessarily writes with 
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some reserve about these details, because secrecy is one of the 
“golden rules” of combinations. 

To the bargain with the Trust has to be traced yet another 
of the interesting facts of the past eighteen months. It does not 
require a long memory to recall the loud and long-continued talk 
of steel “dumping” which prevailed during the last period of 
depression—that following the 1900-1 boom in the industry. 
There were no agreements or understandings at that time, buyers 
of steel were more numerous, because of the existence of a greater 
number of black-sheet mills, and week by week the agents of 
American and German producers (especially the latter) went 
through and through the Exchanges in search of buyers. They 
were not always particular about maintaining a price unless the 
counter offer was too preposterous to be entertained, but normally 
their quotations were at a level at which British manufacturers 
knew from their own experience the costs of production and trans- 
port were inadequately covered. Little wonder that the cry “dump- 
ing” scarcely ceased. In the past eighteen months there has been 
a complete contrast. Agents of foreign firms have not frequently 
been seen on ’Change in any part of the country, and the word 
has scarcely been heard. It was bandied about soon after the 
1907 collapse occurred, when, steel prices being high, some 
British buyers were rather glad to have the opportunity of making 
full use of it (more, in fact, than its extent really warranted) as 
a means of depressing the market. But this condition did not 
last. The American crisis occurred, it will be remembered, in 
August, 1907 ; the bargain with the Steel Trust was arranged in 
the following December; and at once “dumping” passed out of 
the range of current market gossip. It ceased for two, possibly 
three, reasons. ‘They who might have “dumped” found “dump- 
ing” impossible, because the American agreement covered so large 
a portion of the demand that there was little left worth “dump- 
ing” for; because the price on which the agreement was based 
was certainly not long a “dumping” price, even if it was at the 
outset ; and because, so the story went, the arrangement was 
really turned into a three-cornered one through the Steel Trust 
finding the means of appeasing the Stahlwerks Verband. 

It is too early yet to judge whether the association has suffered 
a complete and permanent collapse, or whether the squeezing 
process will be successful in forcing the outside firms to surrender 
their freedom, the retention of which has always been in the 
forefront of the arguments with which they have resisted all 
attempts to include them. But they who watch such movements 
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will be interested in this further piece of evidence as to the in- 
ability of combines to live through periods of severe and long- 


continued depression. 
A. DupLEyY Evans 





THE SWEDISH GENERAL STRIKE. 


DuRING the last few months Sweden has given to the world 
an object-lesson in industrial warfare. ‘The nature, the scope, 
the powers, the limitations of a general strike have hitherto been 
very largely matters of theory and of inference ; now experiment 
has been made and practical conclusions are rendered possible. 
In no other country at the present time could the experiment 
have been so complete and the results so definite, for in no other 
country are the opposing forces of Labour and Capital so fully 
organised or the field of their operation so well under observa- 
tion. 

The Swedish General Strike was in progress for a whole 
month. Of the 500,000 workers engaged in manufacture and 
transport, nearly 300,000 obeyed the order to stop work. In- 
dustry was for the most part at a standstill. Both parties were 
opposed to arbitration; both were confident of ultimate victory 
and were unwilling to accept anything of the nature of a com- 
promise. In the end the Labour leaders proved unable to con- 
tinue the struggle; they surrendered practically without condi- 
tions, and the attempt to secure their objects by a general strike 
had failed. 

A brief survey of the events which led up to the strike may 
help to make the situation clear. In its origin the conflict was 
an industrial and economic one. It began with a number of 
small disputes, mostly in the cellulose and clothing trades. Some 
of the existing contracts needed renewing, and the men took 
advantage of this to demand better wage conditions. When the 
masters insisted on the maintenance of the status quo, strikes 
followed in many places. The Public Arbitrators tried to adjust 
matters, but no agreement could be arrived at, and the strikes 
continued. The Swedish Employers’ Association (Svenska 
Arbetsgifvareféreningen) then declared a lock-out in the trades 
affected, and threatened, if circumstances rendered it advisable, 
to make the lock-out general in all the undertakings represented 
in their association. Had they taken this step, it would have 
involved some 1,400 employers and about 160,000 men. On 
July 26th the lock-out was extended to the wood-sawing and 
textile industries, and on August 2nd those engaged in ironworks 
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and iron mines were similarly treated, this bringing the total 
number of men locked out to about 80,000. In the meantime the 
Labour leaders were not idle. On July 27th the National Labour 
Organisation (Landsorganisationen)—a federation of Trade Unions 
for collective action, controlling about two-thirds of the organised 
Labour of Sweden—resolved that extreme measures should be 
taken, and a proclamation.was issued to the effect that a General 
Strike would begin on August 4th. Thus occur in succession : 
strikes in certain local Unions, a partial lock-out, a General Strike. 
It is a question of move and counter-move. As a result, two 
powerful organisations—or rather sets of organisations—are 
arrayed against one another, and nothing remains but a trial 
of strength. 

As has already been pointed out, the conflict originated in in- 
dustrial disputes, but it was not long before it assumed a political 
character. The movement was in fact two-sided. On the in- 
dustrial side the issue is clear. The men regarded the employers’ 
power of lock-out as likely to render ineffectual any attempt on 
their part to raise wages or to improve the conditions of labour. 
In their opinion, therefore, a general strike was not only likely 
to secure certain immediate advantages, but was also calculated 
to safeguard Trade Union efficiency in the future. On the 
political side there is more obscurity. From this point of view 
the strike was a fight for Socialism. The National Labour 
Organisation is socialistic both in its foundation and in its aims, 
and it no doubt expected to gain political advantage from the 
struggle ; but the precise nature of that advantage and the lengths 
to which the leaders were prepared to go do not seem at all 
clearly defined. The depressed state of trade made the time 
chosen most unsuitable for a strike, but the men as a whole could 
not appreciate this aspect of the case, and there is very little 
doubt that they precipitated a conflict which their leaders would 
willingly have postponed. A reason for this impetuous action is 
not difficult to find. The men had been sedulously taught that 
political control was theirs by right, that the remedy for all 
existing social evils was in their own hands, that they had only 
to show their strength and the walls of the Capitalist Jericho 
would fall. They were convinced that a struggle was at hand 
—a struggle which could only have one ending—and they waited 
expectantly for it. The threatened lock-out was to them the 
signal ; the General Strike was their ready response. 

No sooner had the General Strike begun than the true char- 
acter of the contest stood clearly revealed. It was at once 
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evident that it was not to be an industrial war between employers 
and employed, but a social one—the members of the Trade Unions 
federated in the National Labour Organisation against the whole 
community. Instead of confining their attack to the field of 
industry, the strikers assumed a hostile attitude towards society 
at large ; instead of demonstrating the justice of their cause and 
appealing to the public conscience to judge between them and 
those for whom they worked, they attempted by threatening the 
very means of existence to coerce society into giving a verdict 
in their favour. A few examples of the strike methods will bear 
out this view of the case. In the first place all labour was with- 
drawn from industry and transport, from street traffic, from 
lighting, and all other public services. Thus, by an order from 
the ‘“Folkets Hus,” the people of Stockholm were to be deprived 
of trams, cabs, and steamers, of gas and electric light, of wood 
and coal, and even of the necessaries of life. No vehicles were 
to be allowed in the streets unless a special permit or “free card ” 
were first obtained from the Strike Committee. There was no 
one even to bury the dead or to convey the sick to the hospital. 
A second example is the attempt made to silence the Press. The 
printers, whose Union is not affiliated to the National Organisa- 
tion, were persuaded to break their contracts and to leave their 
work, and, if it had not been for the members of the various 
editorial staffs, who themselves did the work, there would have 
been no newspapers obtainable except the strike organ, Svaret. 
The astonishment of two pickets outside the Stockholms Dagblad 
office, when, at 6 a.m. on the morning after the printers left 
work, the editor presented them each with a copy of the paper, 
may be more easily imagined than described. A third example 
is the unsuccessful attempt to draw the railway men into the 
strike. Most of the railway workers are Government servants 
whose wages and pensions are dependent on length of service. 
The Government lost no time in making it clear to the men 
that if they left work they would forfeit their pensions, and that 
if they were taken on again they would have to begin afresh at 
the bottom of the ladder. The railway servants wisely refused 
to strike, and thus communication between the different parts 
of the country and with abroad was uninterrupted. 

The anti-sccial policy of the strikers was condemned on all 
sides, and steps were at once taken by society itself to counteract 
its disastrous effects. There is, perhaps, in the whole history 
of the strike no event so momentous as the formation of the 
Public Security Brigade—the “Frivilliga Skyddskaren.” The 
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necessity of defending banks and other institutions open to attack, 
of maintaining a sufficient food supply, and of continuing the 
various services which the conditions of modern life in a large 
city have rendered almost indispensable, led to the organisation 
in Stockholm of a body of voluntary helpers prepared to under- 
take any work which should be assigned to them. So efficient 
was this organisation that a week after the strike began the 
streets presented very much their usual appearance, and the 
general public suffered but little inconvenience from the social 
upheaval. It was something of an anomaly to see noblemen and 
officers of the highest rank driving cabs, merchants and stock- 
brokers doing ambulance work, civil engineers working in the 
stoke-hole of a steamer or attending to the gas, water, and electric 
lighting machinery, civil servants and undergraduates acting as 
tram conductors or unloading the ships bringing wood, coal, and 
provisions to the capital. Yet all these services were efficiently 
and unobtrusively rendered, and it was clearly demonstrated that 
when threatened the upper and middle classes could rise to the 
occasion and do all that was necessary to keep the social machine 
at work and in perfect order. An attack had been made on the 
community, but the community had proved quite capable of defend- 
ing itself. The weapon the strikers had most relied on not only 
failed to do harm, but was turned against themselves. The 
Public Security Brigade broke the General Strike. 

Another serious blow to the cause of the strikers was the defec- 
tion of the non-Socialist workers. These are organised in what 
is known as the Swedish Workers’ Association (Svenska Arbetare- 
forbundet), with headquarters in Stockholm, and local branches 
all over the country. The Association is on a non-political basis, 
and its constitution and rules have been drawn up on English 
Trade Union lines. Some of its members were connected with 
the disputes which gave rise to the recent struggle, and they were 
consequently affected by the lock-out. When the General Strike 
was declared, the Association stood solid with the National Labour 
Organisation, and ordered all its members to cease work. So 
far there was unity of action. The dispute was an industrial one, 
and the interests of all workers were involved. But the methods 
of the Strike Committee soon proved incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of a non-political organisation. The Council of the 
Workers’ Association was alarmed at the attack on the com- 
munity; at the open disregard of contracts collectively entered 
into ; at the attempt to silence the Press; at the efforts made to 
draw the railway men into the struggle; at the suicidal policy 
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of planning a strike of the agricultural labourers just at harvest 
time. The contest had ceased to be an industrial one; further 
participation in it, therefore, was deemed neither wise nor 
right. 

On September 3rd the General Strike came to an end. That 
the National Labour Association had to surrender surprised no 
one, except perhaps the rank and file who had been led to regard 
victory as a foregone conclusion. Many reasons might be 
suggested for this defeat ; a few only can be given here. Public 
opinion was unfavourable from the start, and, as the strike policy 
developed, it became more and more hostile. The excellent work 
done by the Public Security Brigade made the attack on society 
a complete failure. The strike itself was never really general : 
the number of agricultural labourers leaving work was insignifi- 
cant, while the men engaged in railway, post, and telegraph work 
did not join at all. Desertions were numerous; there were daily 
instances of factories being re-opened and men voluntarily re- 
turning to work. Lastly, the financial strain proved too great : 
contributions from abroad did not come up to expectations, and 
the war chest was being rapidly emptied. 

The conclusion of the General Strike did not bring with it 
a general return to work. The strike merely lost its general 
character, and the dispute with the Swedish Employers’ Associa- 
tion remained unsettled. The movement now ceases to be 
political, and resumes its original industrial aspect. Inter- 
vention on the part of the Government, refused while the General 
Strike was in progress, becomes a possibility, and steps are 
at once taken to settle the questions at issue by arbitra- 
tion. In accepting the invitation of the official arbitrators, the 
employers made it clear that there were certain points on which 
they could not give way. These were, in brief, that in new con- 
tracts there should not only be provision for the raising of wages, 
but also for regulating them according to prevailing circumstances ; 
that contracts entered into should be observed ; that agreements 
approved by the central organisation on behalf of the workers 
should be approved by the Unions involved ; that the employers 
should retain their right to direct and distribute the work. The 
arbitration, however, achieved nothing, and a settlement of the 
dispute has been indefinitely postponed. The Labour leaders 
have declared their intention of continuing the struggle, and have 
appealed to Labour organisations abroad for further financial 
support. Meanwhile the men involved are voluntarily returning 
to work, and, as a matter of fact, the strike does not probably 
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affect more than 30,000 men, of whom many, perhaps, would 
be unable to find work even if they were willing to do it. 

There may be two opinions as to the necessity for the General 
Strike and as to the lines on which it was conducted, but there 
will probably be complete agreement as to the way the men 
passed through what must have been a very severe ordeal. Every 
precaution had been taken against possible disturbance. The 
police and the military were prepared for all emergencies, but 
happily it was never necessary to employ force. The behaviour 
of the strikers was admirable. Picketing there was, but it was 
peaceful in the strictest sense of the word. The attitude through- 
out was one of quiet and confident expectation, and even when 
savings were exhausted and hunger had in many instances become 
a daily experience, there was little open murmuring and no vio- 
lence. For this three things were mainly responsible: the 
respect for law, which is almost an instinct in the Swedish peasant 
class; the efforts of the strike leaders, who told the men that 
the cause would be imperilled and the movement disgraced by 
acts of violence ; and, lastly, enforced sobriety. Whatever draw- 
backs a benevolent and paternal despotism may have, in this 
case, at least, its advantages were most striking. At the very 
beginning of the strike the governors of the different provinces 
issued orders forbidding the sale of all intoxicating liquors in 
their respective areas, the only exception being that in hotels 
and restaurants wine and beer might be served with meals. The 
public-houses under the Gothenburg system were all closed, and 
thus a great temptation was removed from men on whose hands 
time was hanging heavily. This enforced temperance met with 
the warmest approval of the strike leaders, and was largely 
responsible for the excellent conduct of the men during the 
s« uggle. The effects of such an order were, of course, wide- 
spread; to some it meant a certain amount of self-denial; to 
others it meant considerable financial loss. The well-to-do had 
to give up their accustomed wine, cognac, or punch; the working 
man had to forgo his gin or his beer; the restaurants were prac- 
tically empty; the wine merchants could just as well have put 
up their shutters. Yet the order met with no organised oppo- 
sition, for everyone was convinced that the restriction contributed 
to the best interests of society at large, that personal convenience 
and individual advantage must occupy quite a secondary position. 

It is too early to estimate with any precision the results of 
the struggle. From the economic point of view one of the most 

1 This number diminishes daily. 
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important questions involved is that of Labour contracts. The 
Swedish Government intend during the next session of Parliament 
to introduce a Bill dealing with this question, and it is possible 
that recent Labour legislation in Canada and Australia may have 
some influence on the character of the measure. The Labour 
leaders have regarded collective contracts as binding on the men 
only so long as they fitted in with Trade Union policy. This 
weakens, surely, the whole position of collective bargaining. 
Will employers enter into collective contracts on the understand- 
ing that they are binding on themselves and not on the men? 
As a matter of fact most, if not all, of those who have returned 
to work have done so under personal contract, and thus there 
seems to be a great danger of putting back the clock in the whole 
question of Labour organisation. In some of the new contracts 
membership of an organisation which can force the men to break 
their agreements is forbidden. In others, some kind of security 
is demanded : a certain percentage of the wages is kept back 
till a fund of 300 kronor (£16 10s.) is formed. If the men leave 
work under proper conditions the sum is returned with interest ; 
if they strike, the sum is forfeited. 

Any calculation as to the financial results must necessarily 
be extremely hazardous. An attempt has been made to magnify 
abroad Sweden’s economic losses from the strike, and to suggest 
that her financial position has been seriously weakened. Yet the 
bank rate has remained unchanged ; there has been no slump on 
the Stockholm Stock Exchange; the credit of the country has 
been in no way affected. The following estimate has been care- 
fully prepared, and may be regarded as representing very fairly 
the facts of the case. The loss to production due to the one 
month’s partial cessation of work does not probably exceed 
£3,000,000. The diminished consumption—mainly amongst the 
working classes—may be put down as about one-quarter of this 
amount, leaving a net direct loss of 2} millions. The indirect 
losses are less easily calculated. For some time, no doubt, pro- 
duction will go on at a reduced rate ; business has perhaps been 
diverted to other countries, or the demand for commodities may 
be restricted. Against these losses may be set improved markets, 
the reduction of stocks which had been accumulating in the recent 
period of depression, and special activity in those trades in which 
the execution of large orders has been delayed by reason of the 
strike. A further and very important consideration is the harvest. 
In a country so largely agricultural as Sweden—more than half 
the population are connected with rural pursuits—a good harvest 
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may more than counterbalance industrial losses. The difference 
in the value of the crop between a good year and a moderately 
good one would probably amount to 5 or 6 millions sterling, and 
it has never been suggested that this difference is sufficient to 
affect the nation’s credit abroad. The harvest this year promises 
to be much above the average, and there is very little doubt that 
the gain from this will exceed the loss to trade and manufactures 
caused by the strike. There is nothing, therefore, in the present 
economic position to affect the country’s borrowing powers or 
to depreciate its securities. The evil effects will be felt internally 
and not externally. The workers themselves will suffer most. 
Unemployment and the misery consequent on it are likely to be 
very general in the coming winter. 

The causes, progress, and results of the Swedish General 
Strike have been briefly surveyed, and it only remains to suggest 
some practical conclusions. Partial as the strike really proved to 
be, it has sufficiently established the fact that modern society is 
so complex in its structure that no one section of it can be injured 
without causing suffering and loss to the whole. It has showed 
how impossible it is to isolate two classes—capitalists and wage- 
earners—and to leave them to fight out their differences by them- 
selves. A General Lock-out would be as dangerous as a General 
Strike which withdrew labour from all important social services. 
The employment of either weapon would bring society to a stand- 
still; those who attempted to wield it would suffer equally with 
those against whom it was directed. The difference between a 
strike in a particular industry and a strike which affects labour 
in general is one of kind and not of degree; the former may 
sometimes perform a useful purpose, the latter never. In a 
General Strike the questions in dispute are not decided on their 
merits. Can society be expected to give a verdict in favour of 
the party which has imperilled its very existence? The experi- 
ment in Sweden has failed, and its failure has completely dis- 
credited the General Strike as a method of settling industrial 
differences. T. H. PENson 





THE PRESENT STATE OF WORKING-CLASS PENSIONS IN FRANCE. 


THE French Parliament, at its re-opening in the autumn of 
1909, had before it the question of working-class pensions 
(retraites), a question which it is desired to settle before the 
advent of the General Election in the spring of 1910. Hence the 
question has attained the stage of practical politics. 

The debates have for their text a fresh Bill, and the parties 
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interested, both masters and benefit societies, have recently given 
expression to their opinion about it. Hence to understand the 
debates it becomes necessary to analyse :— 


(1) The text of the new Bill. 
(2) The opinion of leading employers. 
(3) The opinion of “ Mutualists.” 


1. The Bill before Parliament. 

This is the measure drafted by the Special Commission of 
the Senate, and communicated by its president, M. Cuvinot. 

The Commission begins by setting aside the motion passed 
by the Chamber for the two following reasons :— 

(1) The motion would have involved the State in an ex- 
penditure far exceeding the limits revealed by the Budget. 

(2) It levied on both employers and employed contributions 
amounting to about 400 million francs. This new burden, added 
all at once to the charges weighing already on manufactures and 
agriculture, could not have failed to bring about a disastrous 
reaction on national production, and also, it might be, on the 
wages standard. 

At the same time the Commission, recognising the necessity 
there exists for legislation on working-class pensions, has put 
forward a new programme. ‘This is based, like that drawn up 
by the Chamber of Deputies, on the principle of compulsion. 
It extends to all workers and employed of both sexes, in manu- 
factures, commerce, working-class associations, liberal profes- 
sions, and agriculture, as well as in domestic service attached to 
the person of the employer. It guarantees to these, from the 
age of 65 years: (a) an annual life-grant of 120 francs (nearly 
£4 16s. ; about 1s. 10d. a week) ; (b) an old-age pension, and (c) in 
certain eventualities, a disablement pension (retraite d’invalidité). 

(a) The life-grant is to consist of compulsory contributions 
from employers and of a supplementary subsidy from the State. 
The employers are to deposit annually 9 francs for each worker 
they employ who is over 18, and half that sum for employees 
under that age. These sums will be payable as a form of direct 
taxation. 

(b) The old-age pension is to consist of compulsory and 
optional deposits made by the parties interested, as well as of 
bonuses from the State. Compulsory deposits will be from 
3 francs per year from persons between 15 and 18 years, and 
from 6 francs per year from persons aged 18 and upwards, till 
the age when the old-age pension falls due. They may be made 
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into reserved capital—that is to say, the deposits shall be restored, 
without interest, to the heirs of the deceased insured. Every 
person thus insured will receive an annual chart, on which to 
affix pension-stamps, and an account of his own, in which the 
compulsory and optional deposits will be entered yearly, together 
with the corresponding perpetual dividends. Should there be at 
the end of the year any delay in the payment of any monthly 
shares of these deposits, and should a demand for the same have 
remained unresponded to, the employer will be entitled, on 
merely receiving information from the agent for the Treasury, to 
keep back the deficit in deposits out of the wages payable to the 
individual defaulter, and affix stamps corresponding to the sum 
withheld on the chart. 

The subsidy granted by the State is to be fixed annually, in 
anticipation of a future liquidation by the beneficiary at the age 
of 65, and credited to his account. The amount of the subsidy 
in each case will be from one-third of the dividend accruing from 
the deposits made by the beneficiary, if these have been set 
aside as capital. When the subsidy has amounted to 60 francs, 
it will no longer increase. The benefit derived from deposits 
made by married persons will be halved and paid separately to 
each of the pair, together with a subsidy of one-third, up to the 
60-franc maximum, paid also to each of the pair. Every insured 
person may, from the age of 55 years and onwards, put in a 
claim for the liquidation due when he claims his old-age pension 
10 years later. But in that case the State subsidy will also 
be charged with a liquidation at the same time, and will be 
reduced accordingly. ; 

To qualify for benefits under the annual grant, persons must 
give proof (1) that they have belonged, from 10 years of age, 
to one of the classes of workers recognised by law; (2) that they 
have subscribed at least three-fifths of the compulsory deposits. 
Those who, when the law comes into effect, will be between 
50 and 65 years of age, must have paid in the entire amount of 
compulsory deposits. Persons who will no longer belong to one 
or other of the classes of workers recognised by law—in other 
words, superannuated workers—will have the right to claim the 
life-grant, if they have, during 10 years, put by the amount of 
the deposits as if in compliance with the law. The grant in 
this case will be reckoned by multiplying the number of yearly 
deposits by 4 francs. 

At the death of a person insured, grants will be allotted as 
follows :— 
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(1) To a childless widow, a monthly allowance of 30 francs 
for two months. 

(2) To a widow with children, a monthly allowance of 
30 frances for six months, increased by 5 francs per month and 
per child up to 50 francs a month at most. 

(3) To children bereaved of both parents, a monthly allow- 
ance of 30 francs for six months, increased by 5 francs per head 
up to 50 francs a month at most. 

(c) The disablement pension is to take the shape of liquida- 
tions advanced from the old-age pension, and is to be granted 
to proper claimants, who, except in cases of accident during 
work, and without intention on their part, have incurred serious 
wounds or premature infirmities involving total and permanent 
incapacity for work. The State will confer this benefit up to 
@ maximum equal to three times the ordinary grant, 1.e:, to 
360 francs. The pension does not exclude other compensations 
that may be obligatory. It is considered to be a result of saving. 

Such are the main resolutions in the Bill drafted by the 
Commission. From them we note that :— 

(1) The funds required to carry out such a law will be supplied 
by the salaried individual, by the employer, and by the State. 

(2) The contribution to be made by the first of these will be 
credited to his account and capitalised, in view of repayment in 
the shape of pension, the State subsidising this. 

(3) The contribution by the second, the employer, takes the 
form of a distribution among the recipients, to be applied, to- 
gether with a supplementary State-subvention, to pay a fixed grant 
to all the insured parties who, on touching the liquidation of 
their pension, will fulfil the legal qualifications. 

(4) The Treasury is to be exclusively responsible for :— 

(a) Grants to widows and orphans. 

(b) Grants to aged persons from 65 to 70 years who do not 
benefit by either the Pensions Act or the Poor Relief Law. 

(c) Grants to societies for mutual aid. 

(d) Administrative expenses. 

The Commission justifies its decisions as follows :— 

(1) With regard to the compulsory contribution by the 
worker, it is the duty of public authority to enlighten the im- 
provident and the ignorant, by imposing on all, in a restricted 
degree, the practice of thrift. It holds that such an ordinance, 
so far from attacking the spirit of providence, will certainly 
hasten its growth. 

(2) With regard to the rate of the workers’ subscriptions, the 
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ratio they have chosen between the deposit of 6 francs and an 
annual wage of 300 francs, which is more than some workers 
earn, is equal to a deposit of 2 per cent. of wage. 

(3) With regard to the distinction between pension and grant, 
to encourage compliance with the law by keeping distinct the 
pension acquired by the subject’s own deposits and the State 
subsidy. 

With regard to other forms of providence and dependence on 
societies for aid, the Commission proposes the following arrange- 
ment :— 

(1) When the pension calculated to take effect at 65 years 
exceeds 180 francs, including subsidy, the insured party can apply 
the whole of his compulsory deposits to insurance against illness 
or disablement. Thus he can use the capital value of this surplus 
either for insurance in case of death, or to acquire land, or a 
place of residence that cannot be distrained upon or alienated. 

(2) The deposits are made by the choice of the parties in- 
terested, either to the national fund for old-age pensions, or to 
a society, or union of societies for mutual aid. 

(3) Every society or union may agree to insure its members’ 
pensions direct. 

(4) Such a society will receive annually 1 franc per member, 
. whether it insures pensions direct, or whether it sends in 
members’ pass-books registering annual deposits of at least 
6 francs. 

(5) Such a society will receive annually lf. 50c. (or 
75c. for insured members of 15-18 years of age) per member 
subject to the Pensions Act. This subvention will be applied 
to reduce the insurance premium against illness. 

The financial provisions of the Commission are as follows :— 

Number of persons insured : From 15-18 years, 90,000 francs ; 
from 18-65 years, 10,020,560 francs. 

State subventions for annual life-grants, 69°1 million francs. 

Employers’ contributions :— 


790,000 x 4.50 + 10,020,560 x 9= 93,740,040 francs. 
Compulsory deposits of persons insured :— 
790,000 x 3+ 10,020,560 x 6= 62,493,360 francs. 


Number of beneficiaries under life-grant, 1,357,000. 

State subsidies for pensions :— 

First year, none; growing to 49°9 million francs. 

Grants to aged workers from 65-69 years at the date of the 
law coming into effect :— 
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First year, 14,000,000; fifth year, 2°8 million francs. 

Subventions to societies for mutual aid, 5 million francs. 

Grants at death, 14°4 million francs. 

Expenses of administration, 15 million francs. 

Total burden on the State (after the law has taken effect for 
80 years) :— 


69°1+49°9+5+144+4+15=153'4 million francs. 


An amendment has been put to the Senate by M. Ferdinand 
Dreyfus and several of his supporters, which proposes to make 
the insurance system commence even in the schools, so that 
children may have a share in building their pensions. The 
parents would, of course, pay their subscriptions. 


2. The Opinion of the Employers. 

The Republican Council of Commerce and Industry met on 
June 24th, 1909, to listen to a lecture based on ample statistics 
by M. Gaston Sciama, member for many years of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce. 

By M. Sciama the masters’ contribution was estimated at 
85 million francs, the employees’ contribution at 57°7 millions. 
He reckoned that the number of parties who would be able to 
claim life-grants should be reduced from 1,370,000 to 950,000, 
and that 1 million could form the maximum. 

A careful study of the figures concerned had led him to con- 
clude that, at the end of 20 years, the charges on the State 
would scarcely exceed 80 millions. He alluded to an assertion 
made by the Finance Minister, fixing 100 millions as the maxi- 
mum sacrifice which might be demanded of the State. And his 
inference was that, in 20 years, the sacrifice imposed upon the 
State would not reach, even by the least favourable hypothesis, 
the figure which the Finance Minister had affirmed would prove 
correct starting from the present day. He concluded in favour 
of the Bill, with certain modifications. With reference to the 
charge upon the masters, he pointed out that this burden 
(85 millions) represented scarcely over 1 per cent. of the amount 
paid in wages (estimated at 7,800 millions). And that “this 
sacrifice is a very light one side by side with the social benefit 
we may derive from it.” 

This opinion, however, is by no means that of all classes of 
employers. Thus the Associated Employers’ Federation of the 
French Textile Industries (Union des Syndicats Patronaux) is 
always staunch to the cause of free providence. On March 11th, 
1909, it passed a resolution that the question of pensions should 
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be thus decided: (1) By the gradual improvement in the law 
for assisting the aged, whereby it might become a law of old- 
age pensions, supported by the whole French nation, and bene- 
fiting all without distinction; (2) by the adoption of legislation 
encouraging free thrift, and especially benefit societies. Further, 
it demanded that legislators should reject every tendency to 
compel the employer to become a fiscal agent, in making him 
the collector of workmen’s subscriptions. Similarly, too, the 
Central Council of Associated Trade Unions passed a resolution 
on May 27th, 1909, opposing the principle of compulsory deposits, 
and in favour of capitalising freely deposited subscriptions. It 
approved of the Bill drafted by the Senatorial Commission, “from 
the point of view of an opportunist, practical spirit,’ but only 
with the following modifications: (1) The deposits made by 
workers should be always optional ; (2) those made by employers 
and by the State should be compulsory whenever the worker, by 
a prior agreement, had expressed a wish to undertake a voluntary 
subscription. For improvident employees the law of poor relief 
would suffice. It approved, however, of the system of distribu- 
tion proposed for the funds subscribed by employers, and of the 
system of capitalisation for the deposits made by workers and 
by the State. 


3. The Mutualists’ Opinion. 

Those societies for mutual aid who yearly send their delegates 
to the National Congress have recently expressed their opinion 
of the Bill. Their tenth Congress was held at Nancy in August, 
and on the 22nd they passed the following resolution :— 

“The Congress affirms once more the superiority of free asso- 
ciation in matters of social providence. It declares that free 
association shall remain as the type according to which all legis- 
lative measures for completing the work of liberty should be 
conceived and regulated, and that in every case those measures 
should never thwart the development for this work ; that, there- 
fore, justice and the interests of society demand that Mutualists, 
even if they be subject to a law of compulsory action, should 
possess the right of turning their savings to advantage by the 
means and with the privileges belonging to their institutions, 
and of arranging their pensions under the xgis of such measures 
as have preceded the law, and which cannot fail to decline in 
prosperity if the law turn away those whose interests have been 
bound upin them. The Congress expresses its regret that neither 
the resolution passed by the Chamber, nor the Bill drafted by 
the Senatorial Commission, has safeguarded this precious right. 

No. 76.—vou. XIX. oe 
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. . . Nevertheless, the Congress, resolved to achieve practical 
and positive work, . . . accepts to a certain extent the essentials 
of M. Cuvinot’s Bill.” 

Following on this declaration of principle, the Congress 
decided not to examine in detail the Cuvinot Bill, but to seek 
how with it means might be found to defend the cause of mutual 
aid. To effect this it passed the following resolutions :— 

(1) That to impose on Mutualists (even on those who have 
forestalled the Bill, and instituted in their own societies the 
pension demanded) a new and compulsory contribution, identical 
with that to which they are already liable, is only admissible 
if the contribution be sufficiently light not to be intolerable when 
added to the voluntary subscription. Hence the compulsory sub- 
scription must be reduced to minimum, and must in no case 
exceed the sum of 6 francs fixed by the Senatorial Commission. 

(2) That the pressure effected by the accumulated burden be 
lightened by means of subventions which are only partially pro- 
vided in the Bill. The Congress estimates :— 

(a) That over and above the franc per head, allotted for the 
work of collecting to be done by the societies, a supplementary 
indemnity of 1 franc per member ought to be added in favour 
of every society which consents to carry out the administration 
of the pensions. 

(b) That the supplementary indemnity granted to the societies 
who at the same time administer sick relief be raised from 
1f. 50c. to 2 francs. 

(3) That consent may not be refused to any society unless 
it have inadequate technical organisation. 

‘“‘As regards the rest of the Bill, benefit societies note those 
clauses permitting masters, employed and workers, who subscribe 
to specified voluntary savings banks, to convert their subscrip- 
tions into obligatory payments. And they appreciate the excel- 
lent intentions which have induced the Senatorial Commission 
to permit optional deposits paid by the insured parties being 
credited to the same account as compulsory deposits. At the 
same time they apprehend that danger would be involved to the 
cause of mutual aid from this diversion of free savings. A com- 
pulsory system ought not to attract to State funds the surplus 
of workers’ economies. Savings that are left free ought to be 
reserved for free disposal. And a pension is not the only object 
at which providence should aim. It belongs to thrift to 
administer its resources for the relief of the great needs of social 
hygiene.” 
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These utterances are very characteristic. They reveal the 
anxiety of societies for mutual aid to safeguard their indepen- 
dence to the utmost. And that they have no intention of re- 
nouncing their peculiar functions is shown by their demanding, 
at the Nancy Congress, certain reforms not coming under the 
Pensions Act, and which they judge to be indispensable for their 
future. Among these reforms the most noteworthy are the power 
of alienating the individual’s subscription, and the whole or part 
of such extraordinary resources as go to form the common 
pensions fund ; and again, the explicit consignment of the interest, 
rated at 43 per cent., to the funds deposited in those accounts 
called autonomous, which constitute one of the instruments used 
in benefit societies’ pensions. 

“Mutuality” is too great a power in France for its demands 
not to be taken into account by Parliament to the widest extent 
possible. MavrRIcE BELLOM 


Report by Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland and Miss Rose E. Squire 
(H.M. Inspector of Factories) on the Relation of Industrial 
and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, together with an 
additional Memorandum on certain other points connected 

‘with the Poor Law System and its Administration. (Royal 
Commission on Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. Appendix, 
Vol. XVI. Cd. 4653. Pp. 393. Price 4s. 9d.) 


THE subjects of this investigation were the relation of the 
following conditions to pauperism :—Dangerous and unhealthy 
trades, casual labour, seasonal trades, and the housing of the 
poor. The conclusions arrived at are significant. Casual and 
irregular employment is by far the chief cause of pauperism. 
Bad housing conditions have, through disease and demoralisa- 
tion, a lesser but still important effect. Seasonal fluctuations 
of trade cause pauperism so far as this seasonality possesses a 
casual character, also because often the same man is_ both 
a seasonal and a casual worker. Some pauperism, again, is due 
to insufficient earnings in certain trades, but no connection 
has been traced between it and excessive hours of work. Finally, 
a definite but very small proportion of pauperism is due to un- 
healthy trades and insanitary work-places; but an undue pro- 
portion, varying with the danger, is found in dangerous trades, 
though the small number employed limits the aggregate effect. 

When dealing with the relief of unemployment, Messrs. 
Jackson and Pringle lay stress on the pre-eminence in evil of 
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casual labour, and this report, approaching the matter from 
another standpoint, arrives at the same conclusion. Of the 
unions visited, ‘in three we found localities where the casual 
labourer was not mentioned.” All were rural districts, and 
wherever there was an urban element, casual labour took a fore- 
most place. “In villages it hardly exists; in a manufacturing 
town it is small; in a metropolis it is large.” The causes of the 
manufacture of casuals are found in conditions predisposing to 
casual labour, the absence of discipline-producing habits, and 
boy labour. The authors face any increased cost regularisation 
may involve, though such is “often incurred already by the most 
ably managed and successful firms.” They fail, however, to 
notice the effect that the large supply of available labour has in 
causing casual employment to be preferred, but are prepared to 
go far to obtain a remedy ; “for the greatness of the evil surpasses 
that of the others, and so does the need of reform.” 

Such are their main conclusions; and the work they have 
accomplished in eight months would have been an admirable 
return to several years’ investigation ; and they and their assist- 
ants are to be heartily congratulated. The Report is divided into 
one on London, and a Final Report dealing with Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, four West-country towns (Redruth, 
Penzance, St. Austell, and Tavistock), Wortley, Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, the Potteries and St. Helens. There is also a Memo- 
randum (pp. 189-196) on other points connected with the Poor 
Law, and 200 pages of Appendices, nearly all valuable, and 
illustrated by frequent charts. 

The statistical difficulties encountered were considerable, 
being especially great in dealing with London. The Poor Law 
records were often in such a form that much labour was 
required before the information desired could be extracted 
and often the attempt to obtain reliable statistical information 
had to be abandoned. In London the daily migrations of the 
population complicated the attempt to trace the effect of the 
employment of certain persons in one district on their pauperism 
in another. Nor could full confidence be placed anywhere either 
in the census or Poor-Law returns of occupations, apart from 
certain broad generalisations. First, whatever his real employ- 
ment, a labourer will generally class himself in the occupation 
predominant in his locality. Secondly, the occupation at the 
moment of pauperism is not necessarily that which produced it. 
Two instances may be quoted. A commercial traveller’s health 
was destroyed by phthisis, and hawking was his last recourse 
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before applying for relief. Again, two laundresses—widows— 
were prevented from working through age and ulceration of the 
legs, but took up sewing as a supplement to out-relief. Or, again, 
in housing, “the life of a family in a one-room tenement may 
not be a cause of pauperism but a symptom of its imminence.” 
Thirdly, it was necessary to distinguish between the immediate 
pauperisation of a man himself and the perhaps far more serious 
and widespread ultimate pauperism of his dependents. This is 
shown by comparing male pauperism, due to certain diseases, 
in certain trades and districts, with the proportion of pauperism 
among the widows of the victims. The figures obtained were 
often striking, for the localisation of certain industries, such. as 
the Potteries and tin-mining, rendered them more easily avail- 
able. Still, of all the valuable statistical work carried out under 
difficulties, this is perhaps the best. 

The London Report first sketches the modes in which 
pauperism is created. Thus, the mention of low wages raises 
the question as to what is to be the standard and for whom— 
single man or family? Secondly, there is sickness and certain 
diseases which, owing to their long duration, are especially 
pauperising. Such are phthisis, pneumonia, and rheumatism. 
Further, in Friendly Societies a decline, except at the later 
periods, in the death-rates is accompanied by a rise in the rate 
of sickness. This is all attributed to a greater readiness to claim 
sick pay. Among other causes, demoralisation of character and 
education in potential pauperism need no emphasis; but the 
subject of premature age would repay inquiry. 

Dangerous trades in London.were treated according to their 
importance. Few such trades are carried on there, and only a 
small proportion of workpeople is affected. Those considered include 
white lead, leather, boots and shoes, and printing. In the last, 
however, the pauperising influence of phthisis is largely counter- 
acted by high wages and insurance. Among women, domestic 
service should not produce pauperism, except among the over- 
worked, ill-paid “general servants.” With charwomen deficiency 
of wages tends to pauperism, but only in the lower branches. 
Among laundry-workers, laziness and parasitism among the hus- 
bands is the great pauperiser. Employment also is largely casual, 
except in the better laundries, and somewhat seasonal, especially 
in Kensington. But with women as a whole the most baneful 
influence is casual labour, and, as with men, there is “a class 
in the lowest depths which just stops short of destitution.” 

Casual labour is next considered, its evils being accentuated 
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by indiscriminate charity. Paupers are mostly recruited from 
irregular unskilled workers, especially “casual labourers, more 
or less in the building trade,” printers’ labourers, and others of 
a low class. The descriptions of dock labour in London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Bristol are extremely interesting, and the 
comparisons between them (pp. 30-34 of the Final Report) deserve 
careful study. As regards London, railways show the value. of 
regular employment, even when wages are low and hours long, 
whilst the building trades show a high degree of pauperism 
accompanying the combination of large hourly wages and casual 
employment. Possibly insufficient allowance is made for an 
exceptionally severe depression and for changed methods of 
building construction. An interesting table (p. 48) shows the 
proportion of able-bodied to non-able-bodied paupers in certain 
industries. 

Finally, bad housing may be a symptom, not a cause; and 
not only high rents but the nature of the occupants themselves 
may produce overcrowding. Directly, bad housing causes disease 
and so pauperism. Indirectly, a bad street, demoralising the 
inhabitants, renders the acceptance of relief more easy, and 
striking figures show the almost complete pauperisation of whole 
streets. Common lodging-houses and furnished rooms are the 
resort of the casual class and hence the breeding-grounds of 
paupers, and the moral effect of the latter is exceptionally bad. 
Provincial conditions approximate very closely to those existing 
in London. 

Only a brief reference is possible to the most striking features 
of the other districts investigated. Both Liverpool and 
Manchester “compare with London as being more metropolitan 
than manufacturing.” In the latter we see the same tendency 
for industries to leave the town for the surrounding districts. In 
Liverpool far more than in London the riverside trades—dock 
labour and shipbuilding—are the predominant section of the 
industrial population. Again, in Bristol low wages in the boot 
trade, partly caused by casual employment, are supplemented by 
female earnings in chocolate and tailoring factories, and so “a 
wage is made up, none earning a living wage separately.” At 
Redruth the effects of tin-mining on pauperism is unmistakable, 
and much of such casual labour as exists results from disease. 
The absence of women’s occupations increases pauperism among 
widows. At Sheffield both grinding and cutlery produce pauper- 
ism through disease. The danger is less in the latter, but is 
aggravated by low wages. Fluctuations of trade and casual 
labour cause pauperism among unskilled workers in the steel 
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works, though wages are comparatively high. Both Sheffield 
and Birmingham are still in a state of transition from early 
nineteenth century to modern conditions. The brass trades in 
Birmingham employ a sufficient proportion of the population to 
have a visible effect on the returns. In the Potteries the con- 
ditions as to health predispose to pauperism, but this is not 
excessive : rather the reverse. Casual labour produces as much 
pauperism as disease, but may itself be due to the latter. Wages 
are comparatively good, there are considerable openings for 
female employment, and a satisfactory amount of thrift. Among 
colliers in this district and at St. Helens, in spite of high wages, 
there is a disproportionate amount of pauperism, due partly to 
the unskilled “loaders” and partly to lack of thrift and a misuse 
of medical relief. In St. Helens conditions do not at present 
lead to pauperism either in the glass or chemical industries, 
though in the latter they formerly did so. 

The investigators’ conclusions have already been dealt with, 
but not their recommendations, except as to casual labour. In 
dangerous trades and unsanitary work-places what is rather 
required is a more rigid enforcement of existing regulations, in 
themselves adequate. More might be done both by employers 
and by associations of workmen. The latter especially should 
insist on habits of cleanliness among their members. In dan- 
gerous trades a system of compulsory joint insurance against 
sickness is advocated in preference to compensation. Further 
suggestions are: increased regulation of common lodging-houses 
and furnished rooms, and training for girls in domestic habits. 
As regards phthisis, the authors recommend a guarded power of 
compulsory removal, depauperisation of institutional treatment, 
and uniform action as to notification and disinfection, with finally 
a special inquiry into the Cornish tin mines. Lastly the need 
of a uniform system of keeping Poor-Law records is insisted on. 
It is not possible to deal in detail with the appendices, which are 
admirable. We can only repeat that the Report itself is as lucid 
and interesting as the investigation has been ably conducted and 
carried out. N. B. DEARLE 


Report by Mr. Cyril Jackson and the Rev. J. C. Pringle on the 
Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the “ Unem- 
ployed” since 1886 as a means of Relieving Distress outside 
the Poor Law. (Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and 
Relief of Distress. Cd. 4795. Pp. 757. Price 12s. 6d.) 


Nor the least interesting point in this very admirable Report 
is that the subject is treated from the standpoint of the assistance 
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given to the “unemployed,” and hence with unemployment as a 
“problem of pauperism,” not a “problem of industry.” The 
authors, however, lay stress on the evils of every system of relief 
works—that is, of all attempts to deal with the question from 
the former point of view. The Report sketches the history of 
the system introduced in 1886, and describes it as it exists 
to-day under the Unemployed Workman Act. The latter marks, 
perhaps, the best form a system of relief works can take, and its 
failure proves the final collapse of the old methods. 

In the few months at their disposal the authors and their 
assistants have covered an enormous amount of ground, produc- 
ing a Report of 136 pages, appendices of 600, and numerous 
charts. The Commission asked for information on four main 
subjects : first, the results of inquiries since 1866 as to recurring 
periods of distress, their causes, the measures adopted and their 
administration; secondly, particulars as to the unemployed; 
thirdly, existing agencies; and lastly, the effect of the provision 
made on individuals and on the public interest. The authors have 
wisely followed this arrangement, which has enabled fresh light 
to be thrown on many matters, and the Report itself never 
ceases to be interesting. Considerable statistical difficulties arose ; 
for, besides the defectiveness of unemployed statistics, the records 
of past funds were very incomplete, and those of the existing 
Distress Committees often cover but a minority of the applica- 
tions, and the basis of classification varies. Finally, though 
only recently published, their Report was sent in early in 1907. 

The actual existence of trade cycles and depressions is found 
to be abundantly proved, though allowance must be made for 
the long period covered by them, the distress caused inde- 
pendently by seasonal fluctuations, particularly by severe frosts, 
and variations in local conditions. But proof is lacking that the 
relief given at such periods was received by workmen distressed 
as a direct result of cyclical fluctuations. ‘The documentary 
evidence fails to demonstrate that genuine exceptional distress 
due to lack of employment has been relieved ; it supports amply 
the proposition that the distress revealed has been of most 
formidable dimensions and has been chronic.” Always the 
number of applicants not only exceeds, but varies with, the 
amount of relief; and the authors have never discovered relief 
works not fully applied for. Possibly the decline in applications 
to Distress Committees during 1906-7 suggests a modification of 
this picture. 

Chronic distress, therefore, is the problem; and _ figures 
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are produced showing an extraordinarily high degree of irregu- 
larity in various trades, skilled and unskilled. Since 1885 atten- 
tion has been mistakenly focussed on the man “ordinarily in 
regular work.” A more proper picture is “the casual baby, born 
in the casual home, bred on casual lines, casually trained and 
disciplined, despite all efforts casually educated, and entering 
at twenty-one into the full inheritance of odd jobs.” But each 
trade depression leaves behind men formerly in regular work 
but unable to regain it. Moreover, skilled men, unable to work 
at their trade, fall into labouring work. Hence the chief sufferer 
from cyclical depressions is “the man with the weak hold on 
the labour market.” The economic transformation of trades 
makes the remedy of insurance difficult, if not impracticable. 
Lack of knowledge of available openings hinders young persons 
from avoiding the irregular trades, and the tendency of “young, 
cheap, irregular labour to oust adults of both sexes” aggravates 
this. Finally, the wages of wife and family prevent men from 
leaving irregular occupations, and the husband is apt to “loaf 
on his wife’s earnings.” 

A triple classification of the forms of relief outside the Poor 
Law into permanent and temporary, official and voluntary, and 
for making and finding work, has resulted in a lucid analysis 
of past efforts. Two salient points may be noticed. One is the 
failure of labour exchanges when associated with relief of distress 
or used as a register for the unemployed ; the other is the failure 
of the methods of relief adopted. ‘‘ To filch anything from two to 
twenty days’ work from one set of labourers none too regularly 
employed and to give it to another set, even worse off, kept the 
second down where they were and dragged the first set down 
nearer to their level of misfortune.” Finally, in administration 
the record both in investigation and co-operation is one of 
failure, and little or no account has been kept of the moneys 
raised and spent by past funds. 

In reference to particulars of the unemployed, however, no 
sufficient statistics are available to permit safe reasoning as to 
their ages. The large numbers of young men applying may 
be contrasted with the comparatively small percentage of unem- 
ployment among the younger trade unionists. Some valuable 
results have been obtained concerning recurrent cases. The 
1886 and 1892-4 lists of cases have been examined, and a sur- 
prisingly large proportion, considering the lapsed time, have 
re-applied between 1903 and 1906; in other cases their children 
have done so. Generally, such cases are “respectable according 
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to the standard of their class, and are merely laggards in the 
industrial army.” The really respectable characters soon get 
tired of applying. 

The returns of sick benefit of the three largest Friendly 
Societies are against the suggestion that unemployment causes 
additional sickness. The authors rightly condemn the refusal 
of many Distress Committees to consider character, and hold that 
such a refusal prejudices the genuine worker. The relief of a 
few bad characters predisposes the public to regard all the unem- 
ployed as such. Next, attention is drawn to the number of 
ex-army men among the applicants, and the provision of 
industrial training during service is suggested. Finally, under- 
selling by charitable agencies is considered, with special reference 
to wood-chopping. The authors hold that such does take place, 
and in any case such agencies obtain an advantage through 
appealing on behalf of the unemployed. Elsewhere it is pointed 
out that the assistance given is often no real help, and merely 
“perpetuates the casual odd-jobber, who is unwilling to take up 
steady work.” 

The Distress Committee returns are no guide to the pro- 
portions of artisans and labourers among the unemployed. Few 
skilled workmen register, and some who describe themselves as 
such are not really so. Thus many so-called painters are really 
“handy men who occasionally turn their hands to the light work 
of rough painting.” The real measure of unemployment among 
skilled men must be looked for elsewhere. Again, the number 
of general labourers among applicants is swollen by men who 
class themselves as such in the hope of thus getting employment. 
Few members of trade unions and friendly societies apply. The 
number of voters among the unemployed varied usually from 
20 to 50 per cent. Useful figures are given as to Poor-Law 
relief, but no conclusions drawn, except that Distress Committees 
should make returns on a uniform basis. 

Among existing agencies, the Act of 1905 has done its work 
better than previous agencies—notably the borough councils. It 
has given long spells of work instead of doles, and has more 
successfully avoided cutting into the ordinary labour market. The 
authors add that it has enabled the problem to be stated by 
establishing the record paper, and replaced the spasmodic opera- 
tions of borough councils by a more expert committee, and pre- 
vented some overlapping. Of other agencies the London County 
Council makes some effort to regularise employment and to 
increase it during the winter. Charitable societies, as mentioned, 
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are apt to encourage casual labour, but the doling out of a few 
days’ work per man by newspaper funds is relief at its worst. 
Emigration societies will be useful to deal with ‘‘ any real surplus 
of competent labour.” The value of trade unions, though their 
unemployed benefit in a modified form might be more general, is 
insisted on, and that of labour exchanges discussed. 

Lastly, the effect of employment relief is considered. It 
has little effect on thrift, because it is exceedingly difficult for 
the casual labour to practise it, and because the small doles of 
work given cannot enter seriously into a man’s scheme of life. 
But the Treasury grant may have such an influence if it causes 
many men to demand employment as a right. Nor does the 
Act appear to have caused employers to dismiss men more 
readily during slackness. Local authorities have sometimes fore- 
stalled work for the unemployed and have been compelled, as a 
consequence, to discharge some regular hands later on. Others, 
more wisely, have relieved the labour market by doing more work 
in slack than in busy seasons. Finally, relief works have had a 
slight tendency to cause men to apply afterwards to the Poor 
Law. The work done has, with some exceptions, been of public 
utility and, generally, of average durability. It has, however, 
been almost always more, and often considerably more, costly 
than if done in the ordinary way. 

The concluding chapter touches on some suggested remedies, 
and considers in detail the suggestions of various experts. The 
authors themselves find the chief causes of unemployment in 
the large existing margin of casual labour, in the use of this to 
“rush through” work in “good years” and at certain seasons, in 
the shifting and transformation of trades, in wasteful business 
methods and abnormal dislocations by wars, tariffs, &c., in 
deterioration of industrial character in the lowest class through 
casual labour and lack of training, and lastly in the competition 
of cheap labour, juvenile, female and alien. Of the suggested 
remedies, relief works are rejected. The chief reliance is placed 
on a more economic organisation of industry, which should be 
regulated in such a way as to obviate or mitigate cycles and 
seasons. In this the Government could give much help, and its 
own work might be far more regular than it is. Much, too, can 
be done by the men themselves through their unions—for 
instance, by regulation of hours of labour between busy and 
slack times and by extending their insurance against unemploy- 
ment. A State subsidy of unemployed benefits, whatever its 
difficulties, would enormously increase the membership of the 
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unions. The unemployable should be isolated by drastic vagrancy 
regulations and by semi-penal colonies. The source of the supply 
should be stopped by an attack in school and factory on unskilled 
boy labour. Labour exchanges and emigration are also men- 
tioned. The appendices, with which it is impossible to deal, have 
the same,merits as the Report, and this is a most admirable and 


comprehensive piece of work. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Statistical Memoranda and Charts Prepared in the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Relating to Public Health and Social Conditions. 
(Cd. 4671. 1909. Price 5s.) 


THE memoranda and charts here collected together have been 
prepared for the purpose of illustrating “in a convenient and 
readily intelligible form” certain aspects of social conditions 
during the last fifty years. The materials required have for 
the most part been extracted and collated from numerous exist- 
ing publications, and relate mainly to England and Wales. 

The memoranda are arranged in six more or less independent 
sections. The first of these deals with “Population,” and in 
that section emphasis is laid on the slight diminution in the rate 
of natural increase of population during the past thirty years; 
on the decline in the birth-rate during the same period; and on 
the growth of urban population as compared with rural. The 
decline in the birth-rate and (in the following section) the 
reduction in the death-rate are noted as common to “most 
European countries.” This is in fact true, but it can hardly be 
held to be “evident” in this report since birth and death statistics 
of only three countries (France, Prussia, and Belgium) are quoted 
in support of the proposition. The section is lacking in statistics 
of migration, which, though admittedly incomplete, are yet 
valuable and necessary. 

The second section is on “ Public Health,” and contains, inter 
alia, a useful résumé of public health legislation and administra- 
tion in England and Wales since 1831, and a statement of opera- 
tions under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts. The 
statistical discussion of mortality and health is, however, not so 
full as it might have been. For instance, as regards infantile 
mortality, it is stated that “the local or other conditions, such as 
overcrowding, the industrial occupation of married women, &c., 
which may contribute to a high rate of infant mortality, cannot 
be considered within the limits of this memorandum ”—although 
one would suppose that these are just the factors that should not 
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be neglected in a study of social conditions. Again, one of the 
many tables and two of the charts in this section exhibit the 
comparative mortality of males in the principal occupations. The 
data are taken from the decennial supplement to the 65th Report 
of the Registrar-General of England and Wales. But while, 
in that supplement, the Registrar-General explains that the 
figures need to be carefully interpreted (e.g., to allow for the 
fact that weaklings tend to change from strenuous occupations 
into lighter ones, and so cause the general level of physique to 
be higher in one occupation than in another), no such warnings 
or explanations are given in the present report. It cannot 
properly be urged that for details of this nature reference should 
be made to the original sources, for in quoting a table, the 
minimum amount of explanation necessary to a correct and 
legitimate use of it should surely be also quoted. 

The third section deals with “Occupations, Wages, and Un- 
employment.” The continuous diminution of the agricultural 
population ; the expansion of the numbers engaged in the building 
and allied trades; and the large number of general or casual 
labourers, as estimated from the census of 1901, are particularly 
noted. The relative course of wages and wholesale prices is well 
shown on the charts, though in the text the periods of comparison 
are unfortunately not the same. Unemployment is discussed and 
illustrated on the basis of the Trade Union returns and of 
statistics of applicants to Distress Committees. In connection 
with the relief of unemployment, one of the most interesting and 
important facts is the increasing percentage of applicants to 
Distress Committees, who repeat their application year after 
year. 

The fourth section is on the “Poor Law and Pauperism,” 
and is one of the best in the volume. The relative decline of 
pauperism in England and Wales and Scotland, and its increase 
in Ireland ; the change in the components of pauperism ; and the 
growth in the cost of poor relief are well brought out. Not the 
least valuable part of the section is a chronological table giving 
“the principal statutes, orders, and circulars, and other matters 
affecting the Poor Law and Pauperism” since 1834. 

The next section relates to “Local Government and Local 
Taxation,” and is also a good one. The effect on local taxation 
of the growth and specialisation of local government administra- 
tion; the increase of rates and rateable value; of local revenue 
(especially that part received in the way of Exchequer grants) ; 
and of local debt, are all treated as comprehensively as the space 
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will allow. Local expenditure might, however, have been treated 
rather more fully and systematically. 

The final section gives a brief résumé of statistics of school 
attendances in England and Wales; illiteracy among married 
persons ; membership and funds of friendly societies ; amount of 
deposits in savings banks; income-tax produce ; and numbers of 
persons tried for indictable and non-indictable offences. It is to 
‘tbe regretted that no statistics of productive and distributive co- 
operation are given, the subject being mentioned—and dismissed 
—with the simple announcement that valuable information 
thereon is to be found in the reports of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. 

Viewing the report as a whole, it may be regarded as a useful 
summary of certain classes of facts of social importance, dealing 
with some classes, however, much better and more fully than 
with others; suffering here and there from inadequate explana- 
tion and emendation of the tables; but mainly unsatisfactory in 
the small account it takes of statistics illustrating social conditions 
in Scotland and Ireland. The statistics are graphically repre- 
sented by numerous charts, which serve both to bring into 
prominence certain salient features and to reveal a correlation 
between one set of statistics and another. One may suggest 
that it is perhaps time that the statistical methods of correlation 
began to be used in official publications, thus permitting the 
degree of correlation to be mathematically expressed. 

A. D. WEBB 





Accounts and Statistical Returns rendered by Railway Companies. 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Board of Trade. 
(1909. Cd. 4697. Price 7d.) 


IN considering this report it is important to bear in mind the 
terms of reference: “To consider and report what changes, if 
any, are desirable in the form and scope of the Accounts and 
Statistical Returns (Capital, Traffic, Receipts, and Expenditure) 
rendered by railway companies under the Railway Regulation 
Acts.” The accounts and statistics have therefore primarily to 
be judged from the standpoint of the State controlling the great 
railway industry in the interests of the general public and the 
traders. The interest of the great body of railway shareholders 
cannot, of course, be ignored, but the State is not primarily 
concerned with seeing that the shareholders receive a reasonable 
return on their money. Their relation to the shareholders is 
rather negative. They must not make such regulations as will 
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render it impossible for the shareholders to receive a reasonable 
remuneration for their money and enterprise. If the accounts 
and statistics required by the State are identical with some of 
those required for the proper conduct of the railways, so much 
the better. Identity is, however, not essential. 

The report is divided into four parts, three of which are 
unanimous. The fourth, which relates to passenger-mile and 
ton-mile statistics, did not obtain the signature of any of the three 
railway officials on the Committee, and is the subject of two 
minority reports. 

In the unanimous parts of the report the principal recom- 
mendations are : Annual instead of half-yearly reports ; a uniform 
date for closing the financial year; uniformity in dealing with 
the accounts of jointly owned lines ; the appointment of a standing 
committee to secure and maintain uniformity amongst the rail- 
ways in their method of compiling the returns ; and the separation 
of the accounts and statistics of subsidiary businesses in such 
a way that an analysis of the actual railway working will be 
possible. It is especially noteworthy that the manufacturing 
and repairing side of the railway business has been recognised 
as not wholly railway business proper. Thus the capital in- 
vested in manufacturing works and plant is to be shown as a 
separate item, and under revenue expenditure the cost of com- 
plete renewals of rolling stock is to be shown separately. It is 
to be regretted that the accounts have not gone a little further 
here. There is considerable distrust of railways as manufac- 
turers, and not a little feeling that they gain a doubtful advantage 
in so being. Very little further detail would have been needed 
to set all doubt at rest. 

On the whole there is little exception to be taken to this 
portion of the report. The financial world may not wholly 
approve of the reports being made annual, but as long as no pro- 
hibition is put on half-yearly reports being published, there seems 
no good reason for the State insisting on their publication. 

Turning to the statistical returns, a great amplification of 
and increase in the present wretchedly meagre returns are recom- 
mended. Locomotives and in fact all rolling stock are to be 
listed in classes in such a way that some idea can be obtained 
of the growth in size and capacity. For instance, open wagons 
are to be divided into four classes : (a) under 8 tons; (b) 8 and up 
to 12 tons; (c) over 12 and up to 20 tons; (d) over 20 tons. It 
is, however, in the particulars relating to maintenance and re- 
newal of way, works and rolling stock that the most valuable 
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additions are to be found. It is obviously important to the State 
that the railways should be maintained in a satisfactory condition. 
In the past, such a necessary figure as the number of miles of 
track renewed has been kept a strict secret, and a member of 
the staff, who revealed the figure, has been known to receive a 
reprimand. But not only is it recommended that this figure be 
given, but, further, the quantities of the principal materials used 
are likewise to be given, whilst the particulars of engine and 
train mileage are to be shown in greater detail. 

Coming to the information relating to the traffic worked, little 
need be said in regard to passenger traffic. If passenger-mile 
figures are not made compulsory, the particulars indicated seem 
as many as can be expected. The majority report considers 
passenger-mile statistics not invaluable, and recommends them 
to the consideration of railway managers, but does not recommend 
their compulsory adoption. Much as the statistician and 
economist would like these figures, it must be admitted the case 
for their compilation is not very strong. Mr. R. lu. Wedgwood 
in his article on “‘Statistics for Railway Costs”? has represented 
the case with great fairness. It must be admitted that it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the variations in the prices and 
proportions of the different classes of passenger traffic would 
justify more than the occasional compilation of the figures. 

In regard to goods traffic the position is different. The 
majority report takes up much the same attitude over ton-miles 
as it does over passenger-miles, only the opinion expressed of 
their value is somewhat higher. The group of reformers on the 
Committee append a short report pressing their compulsory adop- 
tion, and have drawn up a series of forms indicating the exact 
figures desired. The three railway representatives absolutely 
scout the idea that the figures would have any value in this 
country from the point of view of the railway manager, the share- 
holders, or the State. The result is that the schedule agreed on 
by all is of the most meagre description. 

Leaving the question of ton-mileage for the moment, there 
seems no reason that the goods traffic table should not have 
been enlarged somewhat. Merchandise is all lumped in one 
figure. It would have been a great advantage had it been divided 
into, say, three groups. The first group should include only 
“carted” traffic. There is a fiction that the railway companies 
make no profit on the work of collection and delivery, on account 
of which the expenses of collection and delivery are deducted from 


1 See Economic JournaL, March, 1909. 
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the merchandise traffic receipts before arriving at the gross 
revenue. It is only a fiction, however, and it would be much 
better to have put this traffic in a group by itself. In the second 
group might be put all not carted traffic other than classes A 
and B, or perhaps A, B and C. Although not carted, the mass 
of this traffic is handled by the railway staff, and there are allow- 
ances made in the rates for this work. Finally, the lowest class 
of traffic—that included in the alphabetical classes—would form 
the third group, practically none of it being handled by the 
railway staff. Such a division would enable anyone to see roughly 
how the proportions of high-grade and low-grade traffic varied 
in years of trade prosperity and depression. 

Turning to the question of ton mileage, we would refer to the 
very able article by Mr. R. L. Wedgwood, “Statistics of Rail- 
way Costs,” quoted earlier. The theoretical case for ton-mileage 
statistics is there clearly set out, and it is needless to go over the 
ground here. From the points of view of the statistician and 
economist the figures are indispensable. From the point of view 
of the State these statistics seem equally necessary. Railway 
nationalisation is now admitted on all sides to be a problem which 
has to be considered seriously. The most serious difficulty in its 
discussion is the lack of data as to the work the railways are 
doing. What is the real tonnage of the traffic carried over the 
railways of this country? What are the receipts per ton? What 
is the average distance the traffic is conveyed, not only on each 
railway, but actually treating all the railways as one? Without 
a knowledge of these facts it is impossible to discuss railway 
nationalisation in a scientific manner. With this problem facing 
the State and the nation it is urgent that the utmost light should 
be thrown on the railway industry. Both opponents and advocates 
of nationalisation should welcome the figures as likely to clear 
away much of the vagueness which now exists in all these dis- 
cussions. Doubtless many arguments on both sides would be 
shattered, but there would be an immense gain in concentration 
on the main points. 

Practical evidence in support of this view can be found in the 
volumes of the evidence given before the Viceregal Commission 
on Irish Railways. Again and again witnesses attempted to show 
that rates in Ireland were higher than in England and Scotland. 
They used the only figures at present at their disposal, viz., 
receipts and tonnage of goods traffic. Each time one Com- 
missioner or another had to point out that it would be equally 
reasonable to draw the conclusion that the distances, which traffic 
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was hauled, were greater in Ireland than in Great Britain. In 
other words, the distance traffic was hauled was information abso- 
lutely essential to a proper consideration of the problems involved. 
The report will, however, have to be drawn up without it. In 
the same way the terminal expenses were frequently referred to 
showing the need for the subdivision of the traffic I have indicated 
above as desirable. 

Finally, the question may be considered from the railway 
manager’s standpoint. Are the figures of any practical use in 
the management of a railway? The three railway representatives 
answer this with a decided negative. Their principal reasons for 
doing so are the peculiar circumstances of English railways. Dis- 
tances are short; terminal costs are high. The latter are more 
correctly measured by the tonnage conveyed than by the ton- 
mileage. Surely this is merely an argument for subdividing costs 
so that terminal costs are shown as a separate item. As regards 
receipts, such separation would be difficult except on artificial 
lines. The railways have, however, agreed to accept an arbitrary 
sum as representing terminal receipts in the division of 
through traffic by the Railway Clearing House. Presum- 
ably they find this arbitrary figure represents substantial 
justice. If this is so it might be used in this connection too. 
In any case, provided the tonnage was divided into the three 
groups advocated previously, there can be no question that the 
terminal receipts could be handled in a way which would eliminate 
almost entirely any error in the calculation of the receipt per ton- 
mile. The difficulties, then, in connection with the special cir- 
cumstances of the British Isles are by no means insuperable. 

When, however, this mincrity report refers to railways in 
other parts of the world, its statements are of more than doubtful 
accuracy. An authoritative denial has come from America of 
the statement that “a large number of leading railwaymen in 
the United States consider they are of no practical value.” If 
the Special Commissioner (an ex-British railway manager) who 
was sent to South Africa to report on the railway administration 
reported against the adoption of ton-mile statistics, we have, on 
the other hand, the Cape Government Railways compiling them 
regularly and the manager of the Central South African Rail- 
ways definitely stating that in his opinion they are most valuable. 
The statement as to the non-use of the figures by fully one-half 
the managers of Indian railways has been denied by Indian 
railway men. 

Economists can only hope that the British railway managers 
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will make the experiment of calculating the figures and so prac- 
tically testing their worth. The report estimates the cost in five 
years for all the railways would only amount to £175,000, not 
at all a large sum compared with the sums spent in locomotive 
or other experiments. The only English railway company which 
has resurrected these figures has found them valuable and the cost 
a mere fraction of the cost as estimated by other railways. 

It is likely that the experiment would be less costly than anti- 
cipated, and that the statistics would be found to have a very 
different value to what they possessed when their compilation was 
discontinued more than half-a-century ago. Conditions have 
changed since those days. Competition is keener; the margin 
of profit is less. The need of science is felt increasingly as each 
year goes by, and our railways can no more afford to ignore this 
feature of modern industrial life than other great business organ- 
isations. . W. T. STEPHENSON 





Report of an Enquiry by the ‘Board of Trade into the Earnings 
and Hours of Labour of Workpeople of the United Kingdom. 
II.—Clothing Trades in 1906. (Cd. 4844.) 1909. Price 
2s. 5d. 


VotvumE I. of the Report of this inquiry covered the textile 
trades, and was reviewed in the June number of this JoURNAL 
(p. 328). The present volume relates to workpeople in the cloth- 
ing trades; in dyeing and cleaning works (except dyeing of 
textile yarns and piece goods) ; and in laundries. From the 1901 
census returns and from Home Office reports on factories and 
workshops it is estimated that over one and a half millions of 
persons, 70 per cent. of whom are females, are engaged in the 
trades dealt with in this report. A large proportion of these 
persons are home-workers, the numbers engaged in factories 
and workshops in which women and young persons are employed 
being estimated at about 800,000. The schedules of questions 
issued by the Board of Trade to employers had reference only 
to this latter class of persons, 7.e., to those employed on the 
employer’s premises, except that the total aggregate wages paid 
to outworkers in the last pay-week of each month was asked for. 
Thus with this exception, and so far as this report makes 
known, no information appears to have been collected respecting 
that large, important, and badly-known body of workers whose 
workshop is their own home. Even the one item that has been 
gathered concerning them—their aggregate weekly wages bill— 
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is not published in the present volume. The returns received 
by the Board of Trade relate to about 230,000 persons, or, ex- 
cluding unpaid apprentices or learners and persons wholly or 
partially boarded and lodged, to about 224,000, or, say, 28 to 
29 per cent. of the total number (800,000) employed on the 
employer’s premises. It may be recalled that the textiles report 
covered nearly 44 per cent. of the total number of textile workers 
in factories and workshops. Considering the voluntary character 
of the census and the organisation of the trades, this percentage 
probably represents a better and more trustworthy sample than 
the 29 per cent. of the present report. The questions on the 
census schedules were the same as in the case of the textiles 
(see p. 329 of the June issue of this JOURNAL), with the addition 
of questions respecting lost time, overtime rates of pay, allowances, 
and deductions. The compilation and discussion of the returns 
also follow lines similar to those of the earlier report. 

Both reports are of great value and interest in respect of the 
light they throw on the wages of women. The textiles report 
covered 513,000 workpeople, of whom 294,000, or 57 per cent., 
were females (including 68,000 girls under eighteen years of age). 
The present report covers 224,000 persons who received money 
wages only, of whom 162,000, or 72 per cent., are females (in- 
cluding 39,000 girls). Having regard only to full-time weekly 
earnings in the last pay-week of September, it was found that 
the average earnings of men in the textiles was 28s. 1d., only 
35 per cent. earning more than 30s., while in the clothing, 
&e., trades the average was 30s. 2d., 45 per cent. earning 
more than 30s.—a comparison which appears and is in 
favour of the latter trades. The relative position as regards 
women’s earnings appears, however, the reverse of this. 
In the textiles, these earnings for a full-time week averaged 
15s. 5d., while 52 per cent. of the women earned less than 15s. 
In the clothing and allied trades, the average was 13s. 6d., while 
the percentage earning less than 15s. was as high as 67. These 
general averages, however, disguise some interesting facts. The 
highest average earnings of women—namely 19s. 10d.—in any 
one industry were not found in the textiles, but in the straw 
hat and bonnet industry, while the lowest average earnings— 
namely, 9s. 4d.—did not occur in the clothing trades, but in the 
hair industry. If, in fact, the cotton industry be excluded, the 
average earnings of women in the aggregate of the remaining 
textiles is slightly less than the average of all the clothing, &c., 
trades. 
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It is not possible to make detailed comparisons of annual 
earnings on these lines, since such earnings have been calculated 
only for all workpeople together, without distinction of age or 
sex. The calculations show that average annual earnings in the 
textiles range from £29 10s. (in the linen and small wares 
industries) to £54 10s. (in the lace and bleaching, &c., industries), 
the average for all the textiles being £43 10s. In the clothing, &c., 
trades the range is from £29 (in workshop laundries) to £58 10s. 
(in the fur trade), the average for all the trades being £37. The 
same degree of reliability cannot, however, be attached to the 
latter figures as to the former, since the assumption which is 
made in each case—namely, continuity of individual employment 
—is probably much more true of the textiles than of the clothing 
trades. On this account, it is unprofitable and certainly risky to 
attempt to estimate, from the data given, the annual earnings 
of men and women separately. No comparison is made in the 
Report with the results of the 1886 census, because the returns 
relating to the clothing trades in that year “were not sufficiently 
representative to warrant comparison.” 

As regards weekly hours of labour in these trades, the numbers 
appear widely scattered over the range from 50 to 57. In the 
textiles, hours were found to be much more concentrated about 
the-average number 55 to 55%. 

It may be mentioned that both this Report and the earlier 
one contain a brief but useful bibliography of the principal wages 
statistics published by Government departments in the United 
Kingdom, British possessions, and foreign countries. 


A. D. WEBB 





Taxation of Land: Papers Bearing on Land Taxes and on 
Income-tax, etc., in Certain Foreign Countries, and on the 
Working of Taxation of Site Values in Certain Cities of the 
United States and in British Colonies. (Cd. 4750; Price 
2s. 7d. Second Series, Cd. 4845; Price 8d.) 


At the first glance these memoranda prepared for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appear almost bewildering in their variety, 
but that is chiefly due to lack of intelligence in arranging them. 
They may be classified as follows :— 

(1) Direct taxation in Germany and France ; 

(2) Taxation, rating, and valuation of land in British 


Colonies ; 
(3) Extracts relative to rating and valuation of land from 
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reports and evidence of Royal Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees ; 
(4) Taxation of land in certain Foreign Countries. 


Under the first head an attempt has been made to show very 
briefly what direct taxes are paid by German and French subjects, 
and Sir Francis Oppenheimer contributes a most useful account 
of the State and Municipal Income-tax in Prussia. 

Most of the material which falls under the second head 
appeared three years ago in a Blue Book on the Working of the 
Taxation of the Unimproved Value of Land in New Zealand, 
New South Wales, and South Australia (Cd. 3191), and was re- 
ferred to by Prof. Cannan in this JOURNAL.’ A judicious paper 
of later date on Queensland by a former mayor of Brisbane in- 
dicates some of the problems which arise when buildings are 
relieved from rates. In 1902 “the last shred of consideration as 
regards improvements as a factor in any valuation of rateable 
property for local government purposes” was swept away in 
Queensland. The principle had been gradually developed on the 
view that “a premium should be held out, or, at worst, no dis- 
couragement offered, to the improvement of the unexploited 
lands of a new country.” But in Brisbane “services of a personal 
nature, such as sanitary services, are not rated upon the land,” 
while a variety of functions such as poor-relief and education, 
which are often undertaken by local governments in other 
countries, are not a burden upon the local authorities there. 
Very suggestively we are told that when a proposal was brought 
forward to make the General Hospital a partial charge upon 
the rates in Brisbane, it was defeated largely because of the 
obvious unfairness of placing such a burden upon land alone ; 
and the opinion is expressed that ‘“‘as taxes increase, and especi- 
ally as fresh duties have to be undertaken, all the issues will 
be less simple. Other forms of property will be looked to for 
contribution as well as land,” for there will be “brought into 
prominence the disproportion of the value of the property 
responsible for the rate in comparison with the total value of 
the property benefiting under the expenditure of the same.” Mr. 
Pember Reeves gives a succinct history of the land taxes in 
New Zealand, and Mr. T. A. Coghlan adds three pages on those 
ot New South Wales. 

The third class, occupying over one-third of the volumes, con- 
sists for the most part of excerpts from the reports and evidence 
of the Housing Commission of 1884, the Local Taxation Com- 


1 Vol. XVII, p. 46. 
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mission of 1901, and the Select Committee on the Land Values 
Taxation (Scotland) Bill of 1906. As students of local finance 
are already familiar with these, and most of the schemes set forth 
therein for rating land values have been dealt with in the 
Economic JouRNAL’ by Prof. Edgeworth, it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them here. 

The fourth class, though occupying only a very small portion 
of the volumes, will probably be the least familiar and the most 
interesting to economists of the subjects treated in these memo- 
randa. The section devoted to “Taxation of Land Values in 
Certain Cities of the United States” need not, however, detain 
us, for the title is ill-chosen. In New York, Boston, and a few 
other places, the valuations of site and building are separately 
made, but the taxation is levied upon the capital value of the 
composite whole, and not separately upon the site value. On 
the other hand, the clear and concise paper by Mr. Bernard 
Mallet on the taxation of increment value in certain German 
cities, with which the first volume opens, deserves the attention 
of all students of finance. The application of Mill’s doctrine 
of the “peculiar taxation” of unearned increment in land values 
appears to have been successfully accomplished in Frankfort-on- 
Main since 1904, and is now being copied by other important 
municipalities. Doubtless it has also suggested the main lines 
of the increment tax in the Budget of Mr. Lloyd George. For 
over a century there has been an ad valorem tax on changes of 
ownership of real property irrespective of increase in value, 
and in Frankfort the increment tax (wertzuwachs-steuer) of 1904 
is levied by additions to this when land changes hands by pur- 
chase or exchange, but not by inheritance; the sale price being 
normally taken as proof of value. This additional tax varies 
(i) according as the land is or is not built over, (ii) with reference 
to the period since the last sale, and (iii) with reference to the 
increment which has accrued. 

Where built-on land has remained in the same hands for at 
least twenty years, the increment tax is based simply on the 
selling price of the land and buildings together, rising with the 
length of the period since the last sale. Unbuilt land which has 
not changed hands for twenty years pays on a similar but higher 
scale. The assumption is made in these cases that an increase 
of value has accrued, but if the owner can show that the present 
is not higher than the former purchase price when allowance 
is made for the cost of any building that has taken place, or 


1 Vols. X, p. 487, and XVI, p. 66. 
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that the difference between the prices is not more than the 
amount of the tax, this special taxation is not exigible. Where 
less than twenty years have elapsed since the previous change 
of ownership, the actual increase of value is ascertained, allow- 
ance being made for expenditure on buildings and improvements, 
legal costs and transfer taxes, and, in the case of unbuilt land 
which has not been used for agriculture or business, allowance 
is also made for interest. If the increase in value is less than 
15 per cent. no tax is levied upon it, but in other cases from 
2 to 25 per cent. of the increment is taken by the municipality 
according as the increase has been a small or a large percentage 
of the value. 

It will be observed that this taxation is retrospective in effect, 
and depends for its possibility upon the existence of a very 
detailed system of land registration which is there possessed in 
the Grundbuch, supported by the imposition for a long period 
of the ad valorem tax on contracts of sale. The freehold system 
also prevails in Frankfort, so that there are none of the com- 
plications inevitable under leasehold. On the whole, therefore, 
the tax appears to have worked without friction, the cost of 
collection is low; and Mr. Mallet, considering that official 
opinion might be biased in its favour, did not discover among 
the independent citizens whom he consulted “any reprobation 
of it as socialistic or oppressive, or as having checked business 
transactions in real estate.” Some difficulty has, however, been 
experienced through the formation of companies which own 
and transfer property without such a sale as would render the 
transactions liable to taxation. We gather that these companies 
operate by means of a transfer of shares, and not changes of 
ownership of particular pieces of land. Difficulties also arise 
when an estate is broken up and sold in lots, for in this case 
it would appear to be necessary to estimate the increment on 
each lot separately.1 The yield of the increment tax in Frankfort, 
a town with a population of 335,000, was in 1906 £55,282, quite 
apart from the yield of the ordinary ad valorem tax on transfer ; 
and it is noteworthy that much more than half this sum was 
levied on property which had been held for periods less than 
twenty years, and which had increased in value more than 
15 per cent. 

The example of Frankfort was followed by Cologne in 1905, 
where the scheme of the increment tax is simpler, being levied 


1 In the Dresden scheme of 1908 a very peculiar, if simple, method of dealing 
with this problem was adopted. The purchase price of each lot is taken to be its 
proportion of the purchase price of the whole, having regard only to the relative areas. 
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in all cases upon the increase in value since the previous change 
of ownership if such increase exceeds 10 per cent. With the 
object of placing the heaviest burden upon speculators who have 
made large profits in a very brief time, the rate of the tax varies 
from 5 to 25 per cent. on property which changes hands within 
five years; if between five and ten years have elapsed, the rate 
is two-thirds of this scale; and if over ten years, the rate is 
one-third. The allowances in addition to the former purchase 
price are very much the same as in Frankfort. 

In Hamburg, in addition to the existing ad valorem tax on 
contracts for the sale of real property, the Income-Tax Law of 
1903 had attempted to tap unearned increments by taxing as 
income the difference between the selling price and the purchase 
price of real property, expenditure on permanent improvements 
being added to the latter in making the calculation. This plan, 
however, proved to be defective, because by Imperial law an 
income-tax must be assessed at the place where the liable person 
resides, and in Prussia such profits on sale were not counted 
as income. Further, the income-tax is levied for any year on 
the basis of the income of the preceding year. Hence the 
geographical position of Hamburg made it very easy to evade 
this tax on profits of sale by removal to such a suburb as Altona, 
and it was found in practice that this frequently happened. An 
increment tax of the Frankfort type cannot, of course, be evaded 
by change of residence, and therefore last year Hamburg decided 
to adopt that model. Here, as in Cologne, the tax is in all cases 
levied on the increase in value, calculated in the manner formerly 
employed for the income-tax. If the increase does not exceed 
2,000 marks, the tax is 1 per cent., rising to 5 per cent. when 
the increment is over 40,000 marks. If the increment exceeds 
10 per cent. of the purchase price, an addition of from 10 to 
100 per cent. is made to the rate of the tax. If the property has 
been less than ten years in the ownership of the vendor, the 
amount leviable is further increased by one-fourth ; but if it has 
been over thirty years in the same hands, the amount leviable 
is diminished by one-fourth. The effect of these four rules is 
that increments are taxed when property changes hands to an 
extent varying between ¢ and 124 per cent. of the increase. In 
contrast to Frankfort and Cologne, the Hamburg plan touches 
even the smallest gains, and makes no allowance for interest in 
the case of land which has not been yielding an income. One 
would expect this to operate as a slight check upon supply by 


harassing enterprise. 
STANLEY H. TURNER 
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Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour 
in the United Kingdom in 1908. [Cd. 4713.] There was a 
decline of wages, a reduction of hours. 





Census of Production. [Cd. 4896.] Preliminary figures relat- 
ing to the output of mines and certain leading trades. 





London County Council: London Statistics. Vol. XIX. 
1908-9. This annual differs from its predecessors by the omission 
of some details and the addition of a section dealing with “Old- 
Age Pensions.” The number of old-age pensions granted in the 
Administrative County of London up to June 30th, 1909, was 
43,698; amounting to over £500,000 per annum, equivalent to 
an average rate of nearly 3d. There are forty-four other sections 
dealing with an immense variety of statistics. 





Interstate Commerce Commission Special Report. Inter- 
corporate relations of railways in the United States is the 
subject of this first number. The large extent to which some 
railway companies have interest in and control over others is ex- 
hibited by tables and diagrams showing the par value of the 
total amount of securities which is held by the railways within 
each “system,” and the par value of the amount of such securities 
which is held by the railways outside their own systems; with 
other relevant statistics. 





Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Transportation 
by Water in the United States. Part I.—“General Conditions 
of Transportation by Water.” Part II.—‘‘ Water-borne Traffic.” 





Family Budgets in Germany. (Berlin: Heymann.) An 
official investigation showing the household expenditure of over 
five hundred workpeople with an annual income averaging over 
£91, and over three hundred persons of other classes with some- 
what higher incomes. 





Workmen’s Compensation Statistics. [Cd. 4894.] The first 
of a new series. 
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OBITUARY. 


Simon NEWCOMB. 


PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB was born March 12th, 1835, and 
died July 11th, 1909. He was Professor of Mathematics in the 
United States Navy and was retired with rank of Rear-Admiral. 
He was Overseer of Harvard University, Emeritus Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in Johns Hopkins University, and 
Research Associate of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, as 
well as recipient of honours and degrees from universities and 
learned societies in some fourteen different countries. 

In his death not only astronomy, but many other branches of 
knowledge, including economics, lost an able thinker and in- 
vestigator. Prof. Newcomb was one of those rare men who can 
be at once versatile and profound. Universally acknowledged 
to be one of the greatest astronomers of his time, he was ranked 
by some as the greatest. His most important astronomical con- 
tributions related to Lunar Theory and to methods of deter- 
mining numerically the fundamental constants of astronomy and 
the elements of planetary orbits. He also held a recognised posi- 
tion as physicist, mathematician, statistician, educator and writer 
on popular science, politics, fiction, and psychic phenomena. 
Under popular science would fall many of his contributions to 
economics, although his Principles of Political Economy contains 
original contributions, regarded by those best acquainted with 
them as of real importance. 

Personally I would rank Prof. Newcomb high as an econo- 
mist, and am glad to find that in this judgment President Hadley 
heartily concurs. Doubtless Prof. Newcomb leaves a large 
number of other admirers; yet it would seem that his economic 
writings did not attract the attention among economists which 
they deserved. One reason is that, when originally produced, 
they were not welcomed by economists in Newcomb’s own 
university. Once a man’s name becomes associated with a par- 
ticular department of knowledge like astronomy, any attempts 
to contribute to other departments encounter a prejudice which 
it is difficult to overcome. Goethe’s discovery of the inter- 
maxillary bone was scouted by contemporary anatomists, but was 
acknowledged with admiration by subsequent generations. I 
well remember hearing Newcomb’s book ridiculed as “ Astronomi- 
cal Economics,” but I do not know of anyone actually reading it 
without feeling profound respect and admiration. Moreover, the 
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clearness with which his views were expounded has made it 
a useful text-book, and one which elementary classes have found 
interesting as well as instructive. 

Perhaps his chief and most fruitful contribution to economic 
science was the distinction he showed so clearly between a 
“fund” and a “flow,” a “fund” relating to a point of time, and 
a “flow” relating to a period of time. This distinction he 
applied in particular to what he called “societary circulation,” 
or the equation of exchange between money and goods. So far 
as I am aware, he was the first definitely to enunciate this 
equation, expressing the fact that quantity of money multiplied 
by its velocity of circulation is equal to price-level multiplied by 
volume of business transactions. This equation, with due 
amplifications, represents the so-called “quantity theory of 
money” in its highest form. He also employed this same dis- 
tinction between a “fund” and a “flow” to expose the fallacy of 
“the wage-fund.” It seems unbelievable, but it is unfortunately 
true, that many reputable writers in economics failed to discern 
the fact that the quotient from dividing a “fund” of capital by 
a number of labourers could no more give average wages than 
could the quotient from dividing the contents of a lake by the 
number of outlets give the average outflow through them. Many 
of us have found the same distinction between a “fund” and a 
“flow” to be exceedingly fruitful in the analysis of capital and 
income. 

Prof. Newcomb’s economic writings include many of a contro- 
versial nature. He took a vigorous part, for instance, in the 
discussion some years ago, as to the best standard of deferred 
payments, and, still earlier, in the question of labour and capital. 
He was an advocate in general of the “let alone” policy, though 
he distinguished it sharply from what he called the “keep out” 
policy. In other words, he believed in free economic activity 
of individuals, but did not advocate the exclusion of government 
from economic activity. 

As to methodology, he believed that economics is a science, 
and consequently that the method to be followed by economic 
science should be the same as the method followed by science 
in general. He emphasised the fact that ““A law of nature can 
only be expressed in the form of a conditional proposition. Its 
yeneral form is: if a certain state of things be true, then a 
certain result will follow. Examples of such propositions are as 
follows : If you touch gunpowder with fire, then it will explode ; 
if you leave a heavy body unsupported, then it will fall to the 
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ground ; if you bring a large extra supply of goods to market, 
then the prices will fall.” 

In applying this idea, he pointed out the fallacy of judging 
the effect of a tariff by the subsequent rise or fall of prices. The 
imposition of the tariff, as he pointed out, will make prices 
higher than they otherwise would be, but not necessarily higher 
than they had been. | 

The bibliography of Prof. Newcomb’s work includes nearly 
500 titles, of which about thirty are on economics. Prof. R. C. 
Archibald, of Brown University, has prepared a bibliography 
from which the list below is quoted. To him, and to Prof. 
Newcomb’s daughter, Mrs. McGee, I am indebted for the list 
as it stands. 

Any sketch of Prof. Newcomb’s work would not be complete 
without a mention of his unique personality. His massive head 
suggested at once the rugged intellect he possessed. His con- 
versation on any subject in the domain of science, in its widest 
sense, never failed to impress his listeners with his mental 
alertness and wide grasp. The more difficult and baffling the 
subject, the more he seemed to delight to grapple with it. His 
strong and accurate memory made his wide and varied reading 
available in daily conversation. This went far to explain why 
his scientific acquaintance so often led to warm friendships. 
He could count friends in all parts of the world. These will 
miss his companionship even more than his contributions to 
science. 

IRVING FISHER 


Economic Writings of Simon Newcomb. 


“A Critical Examination of our Financial Policy during the Southern 
Rebellion.” Appleton & Co., New York, 1865. 222 pp. 

‘‘ Our Financial Future,” North American Review, 102, 100-35. January, 1866. 
(Anonymous.) 

Carey’s ‘“‘ Principles of Social Science,” North American Review, 103, 573-80. 
October, 1866. 

Peto’s ‘ Taxation,” North American Review, 104, 255-61. January, 1867. 

‘«The Let-Alone Principle,” North American Review, 110, 1-33. January, 1870. 

‘*The Labour Question,” North American Review, 111, 122-5. July, 1870. 

Baxter’s ‘“‘ National Debts,” North American Review, 114, 189-93. January, 
1872. 

Jevons’s ‘Theory of Political Economy,” North American Review, 114, 435-40. 
By “S.N.” April, 1872. 

‘* Life Insurance,” International Review, 2, 353-70. May, 1875. 

‘“‘The Method and Province of Political Economy,” North American Review, 
121, 241-70. October, 1875. 

‘“‘The A. B.C. of Finance: or the Money Question Familiarly Explained to 
Every-day People in Nine Short and Easy Lessons,” Harper’s Weekly. Lessons 
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I-III, December 18, 1875; IV-V, December 25,1875; VI-VII, January 1, 1876; 
VIII-IX, January 8, 1876; 19, 1018-19, 1042; 20, 10, 30-1. Published also, with 
additions, in Harper’s Half-Hour Series, New York, 1877. 32mo. pp. 115. 

*“‘The Silver Conference and The Silver Question,” International Review, 6, 
309-33. March, 1879. 

“The Standard of Value,” North American Review, 129, 223-7. September, 
1879. 

‘¢ Our Political Dangers,” North American Review, 130, 261-9. March, 1880. 

‘‘ Principles of Taxation,” North American Review, 131, 142-56. August, 1880. 

“The Relation of Scientific Methods to Social Progress,” Washington, D. C., 
1880. 15 pp. 

* Organisation of Labour,’ Princeton Review, 1880. V, 393-410; VI, 231-46. 

‘Two Schools of Political Economists,” Princeton Review, Second Series. 
xiv, 291. November, 1884. 

‘Principles of Political Economy,” Harper’s, New York, 1885. xvi+548 pp. 
‘Contains much that is excellent and highly instructive. Many of its chapters are 
admirable for sound doctrine and clear incisive reasoning. In some respects, it will 
undoubtedly be found a valuable contribution to science.”—Nation, xlii, 38. 
January 14, 1886. 

A letter in reply to a criticism of the above by Prof. E. T. James, Science, VI, 
495. December 4, 1885. (In the number following, Prof. James apologises for 
a part of his criticism.) 

“A Plain Man’s Talk on the Labour Question,” Harper's, New York, 1886, 
pp. 195. Originally published in the Independent, 38. May 13 to September 9, 1896. 

, * Views of Economists on the Silver Problem,” Science, VII, 265-6. March 19, 
1886. 
“Aspects of the Economic Discussion,” Science, VII, 538-42. June 18, 1886. 
This article also appeared as Paper No. 5 in a little book entitled Science Economic 
Discussion, published by Science. New York, 1886. pp. 57-67. 

*€ Mischievous Philanthropy,” Forum, I, 348-57. 1886. 

‘Can Economists Agree upon the Basis of Their Teachings?” Science, VIII, 
25-6. July 9, 1886. 

** Soap-Bubbles in Socialism,” North American Review, 150, 563-71. May, 1890. 

“ Science and Government,” North American Review, 170, 666-78. May, 1900. 

“The New School of Political Economists,” Nation, 53, 27. July 9, 1891. 

‘The Problem of Economic Education,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, VII, 
875-99. July, 1893. 

“The Standard Gold Dollar of the U.S. Has it Appreciated?” Jowrnal Political 
Economy, I, 503. September, 1893. 

“The Decline of Railroad Rates: Some of its Causes and Results,” Journal 
Political Economy, I, 503-12. 

‘Ely on Political Economy,” Journal Political Economy, III, 106. December, 
1894. 

“ Economics as an Exact Science,” Science, XXI, 447-9. March 24, 1905. 

‘The Cost of Life Insurance Business,” Nation, 81, 67. July 6, 1905. 
(Anonymous.) 





City NotEss. 


We have received the following “City Notes” from 
“R. G.” :— 


Five Per Cent.—The event of the quarter has been the 
advance of the Bank rate from 24 to 5 per cent. This took place 
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by three steps early in October, so that the transition from low 
to high rates was somewhat sudden. The high rates, moreover, 
were well maintained all through November, and dear, or moder- 
ately dear, money seems not improbable for a little time. What- 
ever may be the explanation, it is an obvious remark that this 
renewal of tightness in the money market comes rather soon, 
according to former experience, after the period of cheapness 
following on the crisis of 1907 had set in. The dead level of 
stagnation and cheapness succeeding a crisis usually continues 
for some time, as was especially shown after 1866; nor is the 
first disturbance, when it does come, quite so considerable as the 
recent change has been. 





The Cause of the Rise in Money.—The change would appear 
to be due mainly to the revival of business in many directions 
and in almost all the leading industrial countries simultaneously 
—the United States and Germany especially showing notable 
improvements, as well as England. The crisis of 1907 un- 
doubtedly was mainly financial, and, as the event has shown, 
did not produce so extensive a stoppage of industry and commerce 
as many other panics have done. We had the good fortune also 
to escape a banking panic in England, which has often been the 
cause of industrial weakness in past times, although following 
on a crisis of mainly financial origin. People have thus been 
ready to begin again more quickly than is usually the case. It 
is unfortunately necessary to add that another cause of the dear 
money is not so satisfactory, viz., the political discredit caused 
by the advance of Socialism as a factor in English politics. This 
has been a real reason for the withdrawal of a good deal of money 
from England for investment in foreign countries—not altogether, 
as I understand, from the belief that any other foreign country 
is safer than England from Socialist manceuvres, but on the 
principle of distributing risks. Socialism, it is argued, will not 
be uniform in its advances everywhere, and a vigilant investor 
will be able to guard against the worst evils. Time will show. 
At any rate, there is no doubt for the present as to the existence 
of a peculiar discredit which tends to aggravate the shortness of 
money in London due to more legitimate and satisfactory causes. 





The Weakness in Consols.—This account of the money market 
may prepare the student for appreciating the continued weakness 
of Consols as mainly owing to causes apart from party discredit, 
which our politicians are so fond of alleging. Without asserting 
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that the weakness is not in any way due to party discredit, and 
especially to the Government Budget and the speeches by which 
it has been supported, as well as to the general policy of the 
Liberal Government, we may at least say that in the City 
political wrangling of this sort does not have much effect, and 
that the state of the money market and the general drift of 
opinion among investors—opinion slowly forming and changing 
—are likely to be more potent causes than the tirades of the 
moment in political newspapers. The issue of the General 
Election may have more obvious effects; but we should hardly 
look for these as resulting from mere political discussion, however 
animated or venomous. It is impossible to ignore altogether 
statements by City authorities in the House of Lords debate, 
especially by Lord Revelstoke as to the export of securities and 
money to foreign countries; but we doubt if the fall in Consols 
has yet gone beyond the point which may be fully accounted for 
by more ordinary and less sinister causes. 





The Coming Election.—Meanwhile it must not be forgotten 
that the approach of a General Election is itself a reason for 
incipient stagnation in business. An election takes away many 
of the most active business men from their ordinary pursuits, and 
therefore, while an election is in progress, there is less business 
doing than there would otherwise be. Some new issues are 
apparently being made at once in order to anticipate the stagna- 
tion of the election itself, but with this exception the election 


is already causing some diminution in business. 
R. G. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE Trade Union Congress met in Ipswich during the week 
beginning September 6th. The two questions of most interest 
at the present time are its attitude towards Labour Exchanges 
and towards Unemployment Insurance. On both its verdict was 
favourable. The discussion on Labour Exchanges consisted of 
a series of approving speeches, with few dissentient notes. The 
resolution finally passed laid down three conditions: (1) The 
Boards of Administration were to consist of an equal number of 
representatives of trade unions and employers, with an impartial 
chairman appointed by the Board of Trade; (2) the exchanges 
should not be used to supply labour for a firm where there was 
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a dispute; (3) Adequate provision should be made for women 
workers. No resolution was passed upon the Government scheme 
of Unemployed Insurance. It was, however, approved in the 
report of the Parliamentary Committee, and this report was 
adopted by the Congress. The Congress took up a new topic 
in its debate upon Industrial Insurance. It passed a strong reso- 
lution asserting that serious illegal practices were connected with 
this form of insurance, condemning it as “gambling in human 
lives,” and calling upon the Government to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the illegalities which were growing upon 
the system. The President, in the course of the discussion, 
stated that over 40 per cent. of the policies now held were illegal. 
The annual resolution in favour of compulsory arbitration was, 
as usual, lost by an overwhelming majority. 





Mr. W. H. BEVERIDGE has been appointed Director of Labour 
Exchanges under the Board of Trade. 





THE passage of the Town Planning Act has called into exist- 
ence a National Housing and Town Planning Campaign. The 
object of the campaign is to explain to councillors and electors 
their powers and duties under the new Act. A series of county 
conferences is to be held, pamphlets and books dealing with 
various points in housing administration will be published, and 
leaflets giving in simple language the powers and duties under 
the new Act will be widely distributed. A Cottage Exhibition 
will be held in Swansea in June of next year. An appeal for 
£5,000 is made for the purposes of the campaign. It is being 
organised by the National Housing Reform Council. The 
Secretary is Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, 18, Dulverton Road, 
Leicester. 





THE portrait of Dr. (till lately Professor) Alfred Marshall, 
to which we referred in former numbers of the EcoNoMIc JOURNAL 
(June and December, 1908), was given to Mrs. Marshall, with 
the expression of a hope that the portrait might ultimately find 
its way to St. John’s College, Cambridge. It has now been 
presented to that College by Mrs. Marshall. We are asked by 
her to mention that there has been a permanent platinotype of 
the bust alone, of a convenient size—about 10 in. by 9 in.—which 
she prefers in some respects to the photogravure. Mr. Rothen- 
stein, the painter of the portrait, thinks the platinotype remark- 
ably successful. Mrs. Marshall will be glad to send a copy to 
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any subscribers to the portrait fund who may express to her a 
desire to have it. Her address is Balliol Croft, Cambridge. 





M. Yves Guyot, who has long been an active contributor to 
the Journal des Economistes, has now become its editor. He 
succeeds the distinguished veteran, M. G. de Molinari, who is 
retiring from active life in his ninety-first year, after having 
edited the organ of the French Economic Society for more than 
a quarter of a century, and after having for more than half a 
century adorned the French school of political economy. The 
change of editors will cause no change in the tenor which the 
Journal has miaintained since its foundation—for almost three- 
quarters of a century. There will continue to be, we are assured, 
“opposition aux interventionnistes de tout genre.” What sort 
of “interventions” are to be resisted may be gathered from one 
of M. Molinari’s latest publications—one which shows no decline 
in mental vigour—‘“‘on the Causes of Decadence in Modern 
People” (Journal des Economiste, August, 1909). The final 
warnings of the veteran French economist may be deserving of 
attention in neighbouring countries, where the two causes of 
decadence which he points out are not commonly discerned to- 
gether and by the same persons—on the one hand the danger of 
hampering industry by Protection, and on the other hand the 
danger of checking accumulation by taxation. 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 


OctosBer. Old Testament Economics. Rev. Pror. G. A. COooKE. 
Labour Exchanges and Boy Labour. Norman CHAMBERLAIN. 
Boy and girl labour should be organised; but a special exchange 
system for the purpose is not advisable. Income Tax Change. 
J.C. Sramp. The gradual change of the Income Tax from its 
original temporary character has important consequences. The 
Problem of Unskilled Labour. W. M. Liautzsopy. The 
Religion of the Poor. Rev. H. Isein. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 

SEPTEMBER. Great Britain’s Capital Investments in Other Lands. 
PaisH. The annual income from foreign investments of almost 
£140,000,000 is ascribed to a capital of nearly £2,700,000,000. 
Rupee Prices in India, 1870-1908. F. J. Arxinson. Variously 

- constructed index-numbers show a rise of Indian prices in 
recent years. 

The Miscellanea contains a note on the recent Congress of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute at Paris signed “R. H. R.”; a 
method of estimating the velocity of circulation of money by 
Pror. IrvinG FISHER. 


The Nineteenth Century. 

OctoserR. The Increment Tax. AuFrrED Monn, M.P. The tax 
flourished in France before James Mill; is accepted in Germany, 
where an Imperial tax on unearned increment will be intro- 
duced in 1912. The British scheme is superior to the German. 

NoveMBER. Phantom Millions. W. H. Mattock. It is estimated 
that the annual increment in site value in the United Kingdom 
due to increase of population is £620,000, and that due to 
average increase in value per acre is £360,000; in all, less than 
£1,000,000. The increment could only be increased by making 
the population expend a larger percentage on ground rent. 


The National Review. 
OctoBer. Protection, Free Trade, and Unemployment. L. L. 
Price. A reply to Mr. Hobson’s article in the August number. 
NoveMBER. Can Protection Cure Unemployment? Pror. Marao- 
LIOUTH. 
The Quarterly Review. 


Octoser. The Nationalisation of British Railways. E. Crammonp. 


pp. oa. 
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“Centralised private management,” rather than public owner- 
ship is recommended. 


The Edinburgh Review. 


January, 1909. The Finances of the German Empire. A luminous 
exposition of facts and aspirations. 

Apri. The Economics of Empire. 

Octoser. The Revision of the United States Tariff. 


The Socialist Review. 


NoveMBER. State Servants and the Recent French Strikes. J. H. 
Haruey. There are also articles by Kem Harp and others of 
political interest. 


The Sociological Review. 


OctoseR. Woman’s Industrial Career. B. L. Hurcuins. “The 
majority of young women cannot be supported at home, many 
cannot expect to marry . .. even for those who do marry, 
marriage is not for the majority a lifelong provision.” ‘The 
feminists are apt to fall into the opposite error by treating 
women as units merely, and by failing to recognise the essen- 
tially episodic character of the average woman’s work.” The 
Theory of Pauperism. R. H. Tawney. 


Clare Market Review. 


OcToBER. GrRaHAM WALLAS contributes some sprightly yet solid 
reflections on “ability to pay.” How to collect taxes with a 
minimum loss of social efficiency is a psychological problem 
which recurs in the administration of public relief. The subject 
is (virtually) resumed by Ropert Jones, who concludes: “to 
graduate gently, very gently at first, and so venture into the 
future with the theory of minimum sacrifice as a driving force 
and the national sense of equity as a brake.” 


Women’s Industrial News. 


Ocroser. Against the presumption that outdoor relief to women 
depresses their earnings, the Council appeal to the report on 
the effect of outdoor relief appended to the Poor Law Com- 
mission: protesting against the interpretation of that evidence 
which is given in the Majority Report. 


Journal of the Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising. 


[he number of this occasional journal issued in September touches 
several points of economic interest, such as the taxation of 
advertisements, and the economic use and abuse of advertising. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Auaust.—On the Returns of Productive Agents and the Productivity 
of Capital in Particular. A. Lanpry. Proportions of Factors, 
Advantage, and Size. H. J. Davenport. A study on laws of 
increasing and diminishing returns. The Railway Situation in 
Italy. F. Tasant. Railways in New Zealand. J. EH. Le 
Rossienot, W. D. STEWART. 
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Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


SEPTEMBER. The Wheat Situation in Washington. A. BrrGuunp. 
Capital and Interest. Irvinc Fisuer. Referring to Pror. 
VEBLEN’S criticisms. 


Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 


SEPTEMBER. This number deals with Chinese and Japanese in 
America. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 


NoveMBEeR. The Races of the Present and the Future. 
W. G. Sumner. “Notions about property, marriage, family 
inheritance, &c., change to suit facts and faiths about the 
struggle for existence.” The writer thinks that in a few genera- 
tions over-population will make the struggle more severe. 
Financial Reform in Germany. G. Coun. Organisation among 
the Farmers of the United States. J. L. Counter. Early 
Railroad Monopoly and Discrimination in Rhode Island, 
1835-55. J. K. Tow es. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


OctToBER. Comment on peut relever le taux des Salaries. G. DE 
Mournari. L’état Socialiste. P. Bonnaup. L’enquéte sur la 
banque d’Allemagne. A. RaFFaLovicH. A résumé of the dis- 
cussion by the German Bank Commission on the increase of 
capital and of the uncovered note issue, on the gold reserve, 
and other subjects. 

NoveMBER. La droit financier de la Chambre des lords. Un 
Leaistge. La campagne contre les Sociétés de Crédit. Yves 
Guyot. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


AuGust-SEPTEMBER. La cherté de largent en Allemagne. B. 
Meugrens. La Maternité et Vevolution capitaliste [continued]. 
J. Sr. Lewisxt Les Associations Agricoles en Portugal. 
Luiz DE Castro. La question des villes. J. W. PETAVEL. 


Octoser. L infiltration des idées sociales dans la littérature 
économique Allemande. Eucen pe Puiuippovicn. Le Pro- 
tectionnisme rationnel et la réforme douaniére en France. 
Pror. F. SauvarreE Jourpan. A reasoned estimate of the uses 
and abuses of Protection in France. Sociologues et solidarité. 
H. Maurier. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


SepremMBer. L’importance économique de la chasse en France. 
Manna Larr. Shooting licences, taxes on horses and dogs, the 
supply of game to the market, the industries encouraged by 
sportsmen, are among the topics treated. 

Octoser. The international campaign against unemployment is 
described and advocated by Louis Variez. Pror. WILLIAM 
Scorr discusses the finance of United States during the decade 
1897-1907. 
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L’Economiste Francais (Paris). 


OctosER 16TH. Contains a copy of the letter to the Figaro in 
which M. Leroy Beavniev gives his opinion of the English 
Budget. He agrees with Lord Rosebery that the modern world 
has never witnessed proposals so predatory (spoliatrices). It 
is a return to the Mussulman régime, in which all property 
belongs to the Sovereign. The death duties of Sir William 
Harcourt were “excessive and scandalous”; Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget exhibits the “virus of progression.” Degressive, dis- 
tinguished from progressive, taxation by imposing the normal 
(maximum) on the greater part of the taxable matter is prefer- 
able. Protection would be a less evil than this Socialist 
taxation. 


Journal de la Statistique de Paris (Paris). 


Avucust. This number gives an account of the twelfth session of 
the International Institute of Statistics held in Paris July, 1909. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 


SEPTEMBER. Die neueste Entwicklung des Arbeitstarifvertrages in 
Deutschland. H. K6ppr. 

OctoserR. Schleswig-Holstein in der deutschen Agrargeschichte. 
RacuFanL. Rekrutenstatistik und Volksgesundheit. A. FIScHER. 


Finanz-Archiv (Stuttgart). 


25urR JAHRGANG, 1908. Proressor Scuanz may be congratulated 
on his success in carrying on through a quarter of a century 
the arduous task of editing and keeping up to the highest 
standard of expert knowledge a periodical devoted to the very 
technical subject of public finance. During that time articles 
of the utmost value to the student of scientific finance have 
been brought together, and in particular technical points of 
fiscal administration, and very full collections of the laws on 
taxation, especially in the German States. From time to time 
the financial condition of the various countries receives due 
notice. Thus, in the present volume, the English Budget for 
1908 is expounded; while Dr. Haensel supplies an elaborate 
study of the death duties. A particularly interesting article 
in this volume is the very severe criticism of the German 
system of Customs duties, by Dr. Manicxe. Without accept- 
ing all his reasoning—e.g. his use of the balance of trade idea— 
it is evident that his case is a strong one. The comparison 
between the German and English systems is decidedly instruc- 
tive. 

26zR JAHRGANG, lER Banp. The most important article in this first 
part is that on “The Russian Budget,” by Dr. Sodoffsky. Herr 
Schumann discusses the German Finance Law for 1908. 
(2er Band.) Ueber die Finanzen von Byzanz. Pror. A. 
ANDREADES. Der Begriff der offentlich rechtliche Gebihr. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Avaust. Il Programme di Statistica agraria all Istituto Inter- 
nationale di Agricoltura. C. Dracont. La legge sulle tabelle 
dei salari, Sicilia. F. Conasanni. L’imposta sul produtto dei 
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terreni e la piceola proprieta rurale in Italia. E. Louini. Sulla 
distribuzione per salario dei minatri di carbone nel Belgio 
(1896-90). P. Menaarint. 

SEPTEMBER. Di alcuni fenomeni di dinamica economica. M. 
PANTALEONI. Variations in the extent of the economic sphere, 
in the proportion of specific and general expenses, in the struc- 
ture of population, and the form of decreasing cost curves are 
the principal topics. I principi della teoria economica della 
moneta. I. G. DEL VeEccHio. Sulla distribuzione per salario 
del minatori di carbone del Belgio. P. Mencaarini. Dispersion, 
asymmetry, and other statistical conceptions may have economic 
significance. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


SEPTEMBER-OcToBER. Among the numerous subjects ably treated 
are the recent English Poor Law Commission, by G. PESTELLI; 
on the policy of Free Trade for England, by A. Ganno; on Italian 
railway finance, by Pror. Fiora (in reply to Pror. TREVISSONNO’S 
article in the July number of Giornale degli Economisti. 





NEW BOOKS. 


ApraM (A.). Social England in the Fifteenth Century. A Study 
of the Effects of Economic Conditions. London: Routledge. 1909. 
Pp. 248. 
- Bastiat (F.). Sophisms economiques. Translated by P. J. 
Sterling under the title Fallacies of Protection. Introduction by 
H. H. Asquith. London: King. 1909. 1s. 


BernsTEIn (E.). Evolutionary Socialism: A Criticism and 
Affirmation. Translated by E. C. Harvey. (No. 7 of the Socialist 
Library.) London: King. 1909. Pp. 248. 1s. 6d. 


Boarp OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. Associations for the 
Creation of Small Holdings. London: Government. 1909. Pp. 4. 
Free. 

[This leaflet sets forth the rules and regulations adopted by the Board for the 
guidance of associations desirous of promoting the creation of small holdings 
in England and Wales, and points out the advantages to the Board, the associations 
and the tenant members.] 

Bupeet Leacue. The Budget, the Land, and the People. The 
new Land Value Taxes explained and illustrated. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P. London: Methuen. 1909. 
Pp. 92. 

Capsury (E.) and others. Women’s Work and Wages. A Phase 
of Life in an Industrial City. London: Unwin. 1909. Pp. 368. 1s. 


CLEVELAND (F. A.). Chapters on Municipal Administration and 
Accounting. London: Longmans. 1909. Pp. xvi+361. 7s. 6d. 


Cooper (Sir Wiiu1aM Earnsuaw, C.1.E.). Britain for the Briton. 
Co-operative Working of Agriculture and Other Industries a Neces- 
sity. London: Smith Elder. Pp. xix+390. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Davies (E.). The Money and the Stock Share Market. London: 
Pitman. 1909. Pp. 117. 1s. 


Davies (F. M.). Life in an English Village. An Economic and 
Historical Survey of the Parish of Corsley in Wiltshire. London: 
Fisher Unwin. Pp. xiii+319. 10s. 6d. net. 


Dawsarn (C. Y.C.). Liberty and Progress. London: Longmans. 
Pp. xvi+339. 


DickseE (L. R.). Book-keeping for Accountant Students. 6th 
edition. London: Gee. 1909. Pp. 285. 10s. 6d. 


Dunmore (D T.). Ship Subsidies. An Economic Study of the 
Policy of Subsidising Merchant Marines. London: Constable. 
Pp. 119. 48. 6d. net. 


Epwarps (A. D.). Children of the Poor. London: Hammond. 
1909. Pp. 74. Is. 


Exe (J. A.). The Elements of Insurance. (Practical Primers 
of Business.) London: Sir Isaac Pitman. Pp. 133. 1s. net. 


Ganpy (J. P.). The Elements of Banking. (Practical Primers 
of Business.) London: Sir Isaac Pitman. 1909. Pp. 182. 1s. 6d. 


Grogan (E. 8.). The Economic Calculus and its Application 
to Tariff. Newcastle-under-Lyme: Bagguley. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall. Pp. 184. 1s. 6d. net. 


Hiuurer (A. P.). The Commonweal. A Study of the Federal 
System of Political Economy. London: Longmans. 1909. 
Pp: 162. 

, ey ‘*economic and Imperial advantages of the policy of Reference” are set 
ortn. 

Hourcnins (B. L.). Working Women and the Poor Law. 
Women’s Industrial Council. 1909. Pp. 12. 


Leake (P. D.). Income Tax on Capital. A Plea for Reform in 
the Official Method of Computing Taxable Profits. London: King. 
1909. Is. 


Luoyp Grorce (Ricut Hon. Davin). The People’s Budget. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1909. Pp. 196. 

[{‘‘ This book,” says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ consists of extracts from 
my House of Commons speeches explaining and defending the provisions of the 
Budget I introduced.”’] 


Macponatp (J. Ramsay). Socialism and Government. 2 vols. 
(The Socialist Library, VIII.) London: Independent Labour 
Party. 1909. 


Marss (G. C.). Systematic Business, or How to Make a Bad 
Business Good and a Good Business Better. London: G. Pitman. 
Pp. 191. 1s. 6d. net. 


Mitt (Jonn Stuart). Principles of Political Economy. Edited 
with an introduction by Prof. W. J. Ashley. London: Longmans. 
1909. Pp. 1018. 

(An appreciative introduction, editorial notes, indicating the changes which the 
text underwent in the author’s hands, a bibliographical Appendix referring to earlier 
and later authorities, an index (compiled by Miss A. Ellis) enhance the value of 
Mill’s classical work.] 
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Mo.tesworts (Sir Guitrorp, K.C.I.E.). Economic and Fiscal 
Facts and Fallacies. London: Longmans. Pp. 292. 3s. 6d. net. 


Pauerave (Sir R. H. Ineuts). The Influence of the Taxation of 
Capital upon the Welfare of a Country. Dublin: Hely. 1909. 
Pp. 29. 

{A paper read before the inaugural meeting of the Institute of Bankers in 
Ireland, bringing learning and experience to bear against the Budget proposals: ‘I 
have had an experience of a good deal more than half a century, and I may truly 
say that I never remember a single recipient of a legacy propose to fill up the gap 
made by the tax on the family property. ]} 

Pepper (Lr.-Cotonet D. C.). Where Men Decay. Pictures of 
English Rural Conditions. (Cheaper issue.) London: Fifield. 
Pp. 151. 1s. net. 


ScHOLEFIELD (Guy H.). New Zealand in Evolution. Industrial, 
Economic, and Political. With an Introduction by the Hon. W. 
Pember Reeves, Director of the London School of Economics. 
London: Unwin. Pp. xxiv+363. 10s. 6d. net. 


Smita (W. RoseE). The Growth of Nations. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 1909. Pp. 301. 


Sompart (WERNER), Professor of Political Economy at the 
Handelshochschule in Berlin, &¢. Socialism and the Social Move- 
ment. (Translated from the sixth enlarged German edition, with 
Introduction and Notes, by M. Epstein.) London: Dent. Pp. 319. 
3s. 6d. net. 

{An English translation of the German edition reviewed in the Economic 
JOURNAL of September, 1908, No. 71, vol. xviii. The translation is excellent, and 
the appearance of the book in English is the more welcome because of the space 
meee by the author to showing the growing uniformity of English and Continental 

ocialism. ] 


StanNnELL (C. A.) British Consols and French Rentes. London: 
King. 1909. Pp. 24. 

[British Consols can be made a popular investment by the method applied to the 
French Rentes.]} 

Sroppart (Jane T.). The New Socialism. An Impartial 
Inquiry. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 271. 5s. net. 


Spencer (A. J.). The Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. 
London: Stevens. 7s. 6d. 


Srracwan (W.). The Key to Economy in Manufacture. Third 
edition. (Amended and amplified.) London: Stevens and Haynes. 
Pp. 110. 4s. net. 


TaatcHerR (J. WexLs). Pitman’s Questions and Answers in Com- 
mercial Law. London: Sir Isaac Pitman. Pp. xiv+106. 2s. 6d. 
(Containing, with Answers, all the Questions set at the London Chamber of 
Oommerce and Royal Society of Arts examinations, 1900-09.]} 
‘Winson (A. J.). An Empire in Pawn. London: Unwin. 1909. 
Pp. 336. 10s. 6d. 

{Lectures and essays on Indian, Colonial, and domestic finance, ‘‘ preference,” 
and free trade. 

ZaRTMAN (LEesTER W., Ph.D.), Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy, Yale University. Yale Readings in Insurance. Life 
Insurance. Pp. 405. Fire Insurance. Pp. 446. London: Frowde. 
10s. each volume. 
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Zorn (J. C. L.). The Incidence of the Income Tax. London: 
E. Wilson. 1909. Pp. 55. 6d. 


Barnett (GrorcGe E.). The Printers. A Study in American 
Trade Unionism. Cambridge (Mass.): American Economic Associa- 
tion. 1909. Pp. 387. 

[A complete description of an American Trade Union.] 

DocuMEenTARY History oF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 
10 vols. Cleveland: Clark. $50 net. 

{Prepared under the auspices of the American Bureau of Industrial Research, 
with the Co-operation of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The editors are 
John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugen A. Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner, and 
John B. Andrews. Preface by Richard T. Ely, and introduction by John B. Clark.] 

Enock (C. R.). Mexico: Its Ancient and Modern Civilisation, 
History and Political Conditions, Topography and Natural Resources, 
Industries and General Development. With an Introduction by 
Martin Hume. New York: Scribner. 1909. Pp. xxxiv+362. $3. 


Fintesrown (C. B.). The A B C of Taxation. New York: 
Doubleday. 1909. Pp. 229. 

[The President of the Single Tax League maintained that (1) ground rent is 
@ social product, (2) a tax on economic rent cannot be shifted, (3) the selling value 
of land is an untaxed value. Object lessons are furnished by the values of sites 
in Boston.] 

Frank (J. R.). Commentary on the Science of Organisation and 
Business Development. Revised edition. Chicago: Bloch. 
1909. $3. 


Gepuart (D. F.). Transportation and Industrial Development 
in the Middle West. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: 
Columbia University. 1909. Pp. 273. 


Jounson (E. R.). Elements of Transportation. A Brief Course 
in Steam Railroad, Electric Railway, and Ocean Inland Water 
Transportation. New York: Appleton. 1909. $1.50. 


Puieun (C. C.). Introduction to Public Finance. New edition, 
completely revised and enlarged. New York: Macmillan. 1909. 


Raitway Rates. Depreciated Currency and Diminished Railway 
Rates. Philadelphia: Railway World. 1909. Pp. 127. Free. 
An inquiry. 

{Concerning ‘‘ the opinions of leading economists and publicists concerning the 
propriety of an adjustment of railway rates to the diminished value of the money in 
which they are paid.”} 


Scuenck (C. A.). Forest Finance: Guide to Lectures delivered 
at the Baltimore Forest School. Pisgah Forest, N.C.: Author. 
1909. Pp. 44. $1. 


Tomas (A. M.). Plain Economic Facts for All People. New 
York: Cochrane. 1909. Pp. 398. $3. 


Tompson (J. G.). The Rise and Decline of the Wheat-growing 
Industry in Wisconsin (Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
No. 292). Wisconsin: Madison. 1909. Pp. 250. 50c. 

(The history of the wheat industry in Wisconsin from the middle of the last 
century to the present time.] 
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WickersHaM (G. W.), Kettoae (F. B.), and others. Brief of 
Facts, Argument, and Law for Petitioner in Case of U.S. v. 
Standard Oil Co., of N.J. Washington: Attorney General. 1909. 
Pp. 5383+ 543 + 198. 

[A brief of the government’s case in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the eastern division of the eastern judicial district of Missouri, seeking the dis- 
solution of the Trust.] 


Dusiret (Fernaup). L’Apprentissage et 1l’enseignement tech- 
nique. Paris (Prévoyance Ire Série): Giard. 1910. Pp. 506. 


Fouri&e (A.). Le socialisme et la sociologie réformiste. Paris: 
Alean. 1909. Pp. 419. 7.50 fr. 


Guyot (Y.). Les intéréts économiques et l’ceuvre socialiste. 
Paris: Roustan. 1909. 1 fr. net. 


Leroy (Maxime). Syndicats et services publics. Paris: Colin. 
Pp. 324. 3 fr. 50. 

[The connexion between ‘‘le mouvement syndical” and the strikes of public 
functionaries is exhibited. ] 

Marez (G. ves). Le Compagnonage des Chapeliers Bruxellois. 
Bruxelles: Lamertin. 1909. Pp. 112. 


Marrivex (L.). Dela question Sociale. Tome Premier Economie 
Politique. Paris: Giard. 1909. Pp. 299. 


Ryan (J. A.). Salaire et droit & l’existence. Traduit de 1’Anglais 
per Lazare Collin. Avec une préface de Lucien Brocard (Professeur). 
Paris: Giard. 1910. Pp. 355. 


‘Saint Lkon (KE. M.). Cartels et Trusts. Paris: Lecoffre. 
1909. Pp. 266. 


[A revised and augmented edition of a useful work. ] 
ScHELLE (G.). Turgot. Paris: Alcan. 1909. 3.50 fr. net. 


SERRIGNY (BERNARD). Les conséquences économiques et sociales 
de la prochaine Guerre. Avec.une préface de Frédéric Passy. 
Paris: Giard. 1909. Pp. 478. 


VerviER (M. R. L.). L’Année Sociale. Paris: Larose et Tenin. 
3.50 fr. 


Watras (L.). Economique et méchanique. Lausanne: Imp. 
Réunies, §.A. 1909. Pp. 15. 


ALEXANDER (O.). Die Reaktion in der englischen Handelspolitik. 
Berlin: Ebering. 1909. Pp. 81. 2.20 m. 


Bavaria. Die eheliche u. uneheliche Fruchtbarkeit m. besond. 
Beriicksicht. Bayerns. mit graph. Darstellgn. (No. 71 of Beitraige 
zur Statistik des Konigreichs Bayern.) Miinchen: Lindauer. 1909. 
Pp. 154. 4m. 


Béum-Bawerk (Pror. E. von). Kapital und Kapitalzins Zwirte 
Abteilung: Positive Theorie des Kapitales. Dritte Auflage. Erster 
Halbband. Innsbruck: Wagner. 1909. Pp. 171. 


[The new edition has benefited by the author’s later reflections and his candid 
attention to criticisms. } 
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Boupt. Die Wertzuwachssteuer. Ihre bisher. Gestaltg. in der 
Praxis als Gemeindesteuer und ihre Bedeutg. als Reichssteuer unter 
Beteiligg. der Gemeinden. 3 erweit. Aufl. Dortmund: Criiwell. 
1909. Pp. 196. 2m. 


Brentano (L.). Die Malthussche Lehre in die Bevélkerungs- 
bewegung der letzten Dezenien. Miinchen: Franz’s Verlag. 1909. 
Pp. 565-625+39. 38.60 m. 


DevutscH (HetENE). Die Entwicklung der Seiden industrie in 
Osterreich, 1160-1840. Vienna: Konegen. 1909. Pp. 210. 


Harmes (B.). Ferdinand Lassalle und seine Bedeutung fur die 
deutsche Socialdemokratie. Jena: Fischer. 1909. Pp. vii+128. 
1.50 m. 


Hecnut (Orto). K.K. Spiegel fabrik zu Neuhaus in Nieder- 
ésterreich, 1701-1844. Vienna: Konegen. 1909. Pp. 166. 

(This volume is an outcome of Professor Karl Griinberg’s Seminary, and forms 
one of the economic studies which he edits. A sub-title describes the work as 
* A Contribution to the History of Mercantilism.”] 

KomorzynskI (J.). Die nationalékonomische Lehre vom Kredit. 
2 Aufl. Innsbruck: Wagner. 1909. Pp. xxxix+523. 8.80 m. 


Levy (Dr. Hermann). Monopole Karlelle und Trusts in ihren 
Berziehungen zur Organisation der Kapitalistischen Industrie. Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1909. Pp. 322. 


LierMann (Pror. D. D.). Beteilungs- und Finanzierungsgesell- 
schaften. Jena: G. Fischer. 1909. Pp. 495. 


[A secondary title describes the work as a study on modern Capitalism and the 
use of Stocks and Shares—‘‘ das Effektenwesen.”} 


Sopa (Dr. Kicuier). Geld und Wert. Tiibingen: Mohr. 1909. 


SterFeN (Dr. Gustar). Lebensbedingungen modernen Kultur. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 1909. Pp. 372. 


STEINITZER (K.). Oekonomische Theorie der Aktiengesellschaft. 
Leipzig: Duncker. 1908. Pp. xvi+192. 5 m. 


Waener (A.). Theoretische Socialbkonomik od. allgemeine u. 
theoret. Volkswirtschaftslehre. Grundriss tunlichst in prinzipieller 
Behandlungsweise. II. Abtlg. 2 Bde. (1. Bd.: Sozial- 
ékonomische Theorie des Kommunikations—u. Transportwesens. 
Tunlichst in  prinzipieller Behandlungsweise. Pp. _ viii+110. 
2 Bd.: Sozialékonomische Theorie des Geldes u. Geldwesens. 
Tunlichst in prinzipieller Behandlungsweise, zugleich in genauer 
Ausfiihrung. Pp. xxii+111-799.) Leipzig: Winter. 1909. 
Pp. viii, xxii+ 799. 14 m. 


PanTALEoN! (M.). Scritti varii di economia. Serie II. Palermo: 
Sandron. 1909. Pp. 471. 51. 

Leone (E.). La revisione del marxismo. Roma: Divenye 
Sociale. 1909. 


D’Amprosio (M. A.). Passitiva economica. Primi principj di 
una Teorie sociologia della popolazione economicamer e passiva. 
Napoli: Pierro. 1909. 

Loria (Pror. A.). Corso di Economia Politica redatto da G. C. 
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